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TREVELYAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



Slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Âside for ever. It may be a sound^ 
A tone of music — summer's eve or spring — 
A flower— the wind — ^the océan, which shall woand, 
Striking the electric chain by which we're darkly bound* 

Bybon. 

It is needless to attempt any description of 
Richmond. Every one must be acquainted 
with that celebrated resort of Siinday cockneys, 
âiat long established colony of old maids and 
widows. Every one bas skimmed along the 
lovely silver Thames which glides below the 
town^ or bas wandered in the meadows on its 
banks^ listening to the distant chimes of the 
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2 TREVELYAN. 

Twickenham bells, and watching in pleasing 
rêverie the reflections of the gay pleasnre-boats, 
as they swim past, or rest under the welcome 
sh&de of the drooping wiUows. Every one, in 
short, has felt the soothing influence of 



€t 



That landscape» which to the heart inspires 
Vemal deiight and joy — able to drive 
Ail sadness but despair." 



In one of the houses at the outskirts of the 
town, situated between the bridge and the mea- 
dows, whose litde gardens overhang the barge 
track at the edge of the river, Kved in 1798 
Miss Trevelyan. She was one of that de- 
scription of stigmatized persons yclept old 
maids, mentioned as congregating to the place ; 
that is to say, she was several years above 
forty, and had apparently no thoughts of chang- 
ing her state of single blessedness. But in 
other respects she was a most unworthy member 
ofthe then existing community of Richmond; 
for she never played at cards, never gave or 
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went to dinner-parties, never made or received 
visits. Once^ indeed^ a carnage^ with the dé- 
coration of a coronet on the panels^ and a smart 
tum-out of fbnr knowing-looking horses^ was 
seen waiting at her door, and great was the 
sensation it oecasioned, and many the sur- 
mises to which it gave rise. But to whom it 
belonged was not ascertained, for her servants, 
the usual médium of information on such mat- 
ters, and who consisted of a cross old cook and 
a deaf fat footman, were as reserved and ex- 
clusive as herself, and associated with no one. 
On the first arrivai of Miss Trevelyan at 
Richmond^ several advances of civility had been 
made towards her, but they had met with no 
return on her part. Some settled that she was 
fine^ and others that she was aerious ; but ail 
agreed she was queer. By degrees, however, 
as nèw topics of conversation arose, and 
new inhabitants arrived^ she ceased in some 
degree to be the gênerai subject of discussion, 
although whenever she was seen wandering in 
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4 TREVELYAN. 

the meadows with her dog (her only and con- 
stant companion), many an invective was le- 
velled against her on account of her supposed 
impertinent airs, or puritanical pride, and for 
so provokingly occupying a house which might 
hâve added a member or two tp the society of 
the place, perhaps even of the maie sex, an 
article in which Richmond was at that time 
sadly déficient. 

One fine evening in the beginning of August, 
Miss Trevelyan had taken her station on a 
bench in her little garden, under a catalpa-tree 
in full blossom. It was one of those delicious 
evenings which foUow an intensely hot day, 
and when mère existence is enjoyment; she 
sat for some time in the vague sort of rêverie 
which that sensation produces. The soft air 
was perfumed with jasmine and honeysuckles ; 
the smnmer aies buzzed around, and ail nature 
seemedin life. On a sudden distant sounds 
of music struck on her ear. She looked over 
the low parapet wall of her little garden to- 
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wards Twickenham and beheld one of those 
aquatic shows which seem rather to belong to 
bright Venice, with her songs^ her splashing 
oars, and gay romance of life, than to the c(dd, 
dull dimate and habits of England. Two or 
three gilt barges, decorated with flags of every 
colour, and followed by an innumerable train 
of boats, came sparkling down the stream, 
while figures, decked in ail the tints of the rain- 
bow, were seen dancing gaily on the decks. 
The music grew more distinct and loud at each 
stroke of the rowers, and now the dazzling 
flotilla passed close below Miss Trevelyan's 
garden; then, ghding gendy on, pursued its 
gay career through the arches of the bridge, 
which soon concealed it from the sight, while 
the notes of the varions instruments, the 
spkshing of the many oars, and the merry 
voices of thé collected crowd, again grew gradu- 
ally fainter on the ear. 

The sun had now sunk below the horizon, 
and the trees, outlined agcdnst the bright 
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4 

amber sky, partook of the sombre tint of twî- 
light. The distant hum of mirth before long 
died entirely away, and as every boat and 
every pedestrian had foUowed the gay pro- 
cession^ the river, fields^ and paths seemed on 
a sudden entirely deserted. Miss Trevelyan 
still leaned against the parapet wall^ lost in 
thought, until almost nnconsciously to herself 
tears stole down her cheeks. 

The scène which she had just beheld por- 
trayed to her mind the history of her own 
existence. Thus gaily had life first accosted 
her : — ^thus had it quickly passed her by, — and 
thus had it nowleft her, an isolated being. 

She had entered the world one of a large 
family. Her father, the younger brother of 
the Earl of Launceston, had been brave and 
fortunate, had risen high in his profession, 
and derived an ample income from his vari- 
ous military appointments. Her mother had 
died when Miss Trevelyan had scarcely at- 
tained her sixteenth year ; and the same hère- 
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ditary complaint, which consigned her to the 
grave, prematuiely carried o£f several of her 
children; one brpther, however, still remained 
to Miss Trevelyan, but with him she waa 
acarcely acquainted, as he was more than 
ten years younger than herself, when quite 
a lad^ had entered the army, and very soon 
after foUowed his régiment to India. Thus 
ahnoirt every individual with whom she had 
begun life, with whom she had gambolled 
in chUdhood, and shared the pleasures of 
youth, had disappeared one by one, and she 
alone had remained to watch over the deefin* 
ing health and intellect of her father^ a pa* 
ralytic stroke having for some time previously 
to his death greatly afiected both. Âlone with 
him, Miss Trevelyan had continued dnring the 
last fifteen years to inhabit the home of her 
more cheerful days, having ever before her 
eyes the deserted apartments and vacant 
places of those whose présence had once 
seemed a part of the home itself. 
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In such' a dismal, monotonons life^ there was 
certainly Dothing calculated to dissipate the 
gloom which the fréquent scènes of sickness 
and death in her family had thrown over her 
spirits> undermining the spring of youth. But 
there was another circumstance^ which, per- 
baps, more than ail thèse losses and depriva* 
tions, helped to colour her mind and disenchant 
her existence. She had in childhood met with 
an accident, to prevent the evil conséquences of 
which erery care had been taken, but in vainj 
and as she grew up, thèse conséquences were 
but too apparent, not only in her figure, but 
in a delicacy of health, the inévitable resuit of 
a deformed person. And her character had 
possibly been eveh more afFected by this acci- 
dent than her appearance, for, losing her mother 
just^at that âge when the mind most needs 
direction and assistance, and having no one to 
support her's under the severe trial which such 
a misfortune imposes, it had preyed even on 
her good sensé (albeit naturally of a superior 
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Order), until, magnifying to herself ita import* 
ance, and encouraged in this gloomy error by 
the many depressing circumstances of her 
youth^ she had grown to consider herself as 
one, not only eut out from ail gênerai society, 
but even from the charities of life^ one likely to 
inspire contempt and ridictde, rather than com* 
miseration and interest. Hence, therefore, an 
abstracted melancholy of disposition^ Mdiich 
reconciled her without murmnring to the dis- 
mal seclusion of her life so long as her father 
Hved^ but which^ on his death, made her look 
with dismay on a world to which she was as 
yet a total stranger, and from which she felt 
herself to be an outcast. Youth had by this 
time slipped by her, she hardly knew how, 
but certainly unembellished even by any of 
those passing pleasures which usually dress up 
that period of existence 5 ail expectation, ail 
elasticity of mind had fled with it, and she 
would gladly hâve remained concealed and 
onknown in her former home (although now 
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10 TREVELYAN. 

to her become a maus^leiun)^ rather than make 
the exertion of seeking another, and facing 
that world from whicli she expected nothing 
bi|t contempt. 

This, however, was impossible, for with 
Gênerai Trevdyan's life bad ended ail bis 
appointments, and, according to bis wiU, every 
tbing of Personal property was to be disposed 
of in order to make up a small beritage for 
bis surviving cbildren. Miss Trevelyan felt 
tbat " the world was ail before her wbere to 
choose,'* — a ]:nelancboly liberty, more pain- 
ful, perbaps, than the most arbitrary corn- 
pulsion, as it seems to cast upon ourselves 
ail responsibility for the comfort or discom- 
fort of our future Uves. Varions plans and 
homes were suggested to her by the confi- 
dential lawyer, who had had the charge of 
her fatber's afiairs: but,, shrinking from every 
change either in her résidence or way of life, 
she rejected them aU in tum until actually 
forced to come to a décision by being driven 
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firom her former home to make way for its 
new possessor, when chance rather than choice, 
fixed her finally at Richmond. 

No one certainly could be less fitted to 
prove an acquisition to the gossiping, card- 
playing sisterhood of the place ; and, had its 
members been aware of ail that the reader is 
now in possession of, many a surmise with re- 
gard to the sodal qualities of the new inhabitant, 
and many a plan for cidtiyating her acquaint- 
ance ndght h&ve been spared« 

It so happened that there was an evening- 
party next door that very day on which Miss 
Trevelyan's carnage had been seeh unlading at 
her new résidence, and ail the company came 
in open-mouthed on the subject, ^^ And so 
N**. l is at last taken," said one. — ^^ Dear me, 
were you not aware of that,'^ exdaimed ano- 
ther. " I hâve known it for above a month/' 
«— ^^Oh, then, perhaps you can tell us who 
our new neighbour is î" ail eagerly cried ont.- — 
"To be «ure,*' said the well-inf<mned lady; 
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^4t is a Miss Trevelyan; but whether she is 
likely to settle hère, or has only taken the house 
for the season, I do not yet know." — ^^ Miss 
Trevelyan !" repeated the first, " I once had 
some acquaintances of that name } they were 
Comish people— a very good family," added 
she, looking vastly important. — ^^ Good family !" 
rejoined Mrs. Hopkiiis (the lâdy of the house.) 
" Why, bless you, Trevelyan is Lord Launces- 
ton's family name." — *^ I should not wonder if 
she were a near relation of his ; perhaps eyen 
a . sister-*-or daughter." At this suggestion 
the Peerage was instantly seized, and ail who 
eôuld see Without spectacles eagerly lookçd 
over the lucky individual who had first got 
possession of the interesdng volume. It was 
there found that the Honourable Edward Tre- 
velyan, second brother to the Earl of Laun- 
ceston, bom in 1730, had married Miss Stanley, 
and had had several children, most of whom 
however died young." 
^^Why the whole £uiiily appear to be de-- 
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funct," exclaimed Miss Brown^ ^'so weneed 
not look for our new neighbour among them/' 

*^I beg your pardon/' rejoined Mrs. Hop* 
kins with miich importance of manner. '' Tou 
will observe that the eldest daughter^ Louisa, is 
still aliye, and as I happened to step into Pig- 
got's to-day, I chauced to glance my eye on a 
letter which was lying on the counter with 
regard to this very house, and it was signed 
Louisa Trevelyan." This pieclb of intelligence 
gave rise to a gênerai feeling of security, and 
when upon inquiry of Mrs. Hopkins it was as- 
certained that Miss Trevelyan came in a very 
good carnage, attended by a very respectable- 
looking servant in the Launceston livery, the 
satisfaction expressed was unbonnded, and it 
was nnanimously agreed that, at ail events, she 
might safely be called upon. Thèse advances 
of civility were accordingly made, and during 
the first week after her arrivai at Richmond^ 
her fat footman had each day to travel at 
least teh times to the door, to receive prof- 
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fers of firiendship irom ail her neighbours 
through the médium of their cards. But there 
the matter ended. No visits were personally 
retumed ; no cards even were sent in acknow- 
ledgment of them ^ and in proportion to the 
flattering expectadons which the arrivai of the 
new inhabitant of N°. I had awakened was 
the disappointment arising from this, their 
death-blow, and the conséquent indignation 
excited by such Répulsive conduct. 

Finery, as has been already said^ was, of 
course, the first motive assigned ; that charge 
which, (without any attempt to ascertain either 
its justice, or upon what pretensions the indi- 
vidual accused can even affect to deserve it,) 
is indiscriminately brought forward against 
every one who objects to gênerai society. 
Miss Trevelyan, was, accordingly, right or 
wrong, voted finey and severe were the sar- 
casms levelled against this her supposed im- 
pertinence. "Really, for Miss Trevelyan to 
give herself such airs as to tum up her nose 
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at the Society of Richmond, because, forsooth 
she happens to be the daughter of Lord 
Launceston's younger brother, is too ridicu- 
lous ; for, after ail, what is that ?" — " Many 
of us wotdd, notwithstanding, hâve gone out 
of the room before her/' said the Honourable 
Mrs. Hopkins, with emphasis ; '^ and, perhaps, 
indeed, that is the very reason why she does 
not choose to visit in the neighbourhood." 

Before long, however, her eccentricity was 
otherwise accounted for : she was observed 
to go twice to church on every Sunday, con- 
sequently she was pronounced to be serions 
and methodistical ; everybody blessed their 
stars they had nothing to do with her, and 
confessed they really conld not see what busi- 
ness she had to corne and set herself up as 
better than her neighbours, and to dictate as to 
right and wrong among them. 

This last charge of seriousness was nearer 
the truth than that of finery, if by seriousness 
was meant religion, for religions Miss Trevel- 
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yan certainly was, a most humble-minded, con-* 
scientious Christian ; but her religion^ tinged 
by her pecuUar misfortune, had taught her the 
emptiness and vanity of ail earthly enjoyments, 
rather than to bear the unavoidable ills of life 
with cheerfulness, and to enjoy with gratitude 
those passing gleams of sunshine sent in mer- 
ciful compensation. 

So many years of her life had been passed in 
soUtary abstractiçn, and she had so long dwelt 
on the disadvantages of her lot, that she had 
taught herself to consider the distaste she felt 
for thé intercourse of society as not only un- 
avoidable, but in a great degree meritorious ; 
and although, in moments of peculiarly melan- 
choly irritation, she had been tempted to think 
it hard that an existence apparently so full of 
interest to others should be to her thu3 
bUghted, yet the habituai conviction of her 
mind was, that the gay and happy mustbe 
fnvolous, heardess, and irreUgious. But thèse 
opinions, arising chieây from the now almost 
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cônstitational dépression of her spirits, did 
not render her either morose or censorious ; 
charity was enthroned in her heart, and there 
was not a being in any station of life for 
whose advantage she would hâve hesitated to 
samfice her own. To visit in her solitary 
walks the habitations of poverty, and by her 
bounty to cause the widow's heart to sing 
for joy, were the only interests of which 
she was now susceptible, and at such times a 
momentary ray of cheerfuhiess would reflect 
itself back, from the hearts she had gladdened, 
uponher own depressed mind ; but it always 
vanished m the silence and gloom which await- 
ed her retum to her own solitary fireside ; and, 
instead of tracing this evil to its true. source 
— ^instead of considering how greatly the seclu- 
sion in which she lived circumscribed her power 
of being useful to others, and thereby lessened 
her only enjoymentp— she encouraged herself to 
beUeve that this tedium of life, of which she 
was so painfiilly sensible, was but the natural 
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conséquence of that misfortune with which it 
had pleased Heaven to afflict lier, and that her 
feelings must be shared by ail who, from 
having none of those endearing ties which 
prolong the vista of existence into that of 
others, see a dead-wall gradually rise at the 
end of their own. 

And to such childless, insulated beings, at 
the period when recollections rather than anti** 
cipations form the character of life, this world 
must naturally wear a totally différent aspect 
from that which it présents to their more 
busily-connected neighbours ; for there is an 
awkward corner in human existence at which, 
bidding of necessity a fin^ adieu to youth, 
we naturally lose with it ail Uvely interest 
in our own prospects, and are therefore 
desolate indeed if we cannot identify ourselves 
with the fate of others. Such feehngs may not, 
perhaps, be inaptly compared to those of a tra- 
veUer who, after having revelled in the bright 
skies, the glowing landscapes, and intoxicating 
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romance of Italy, retums home through that 
flattest and most uninteresting of ail countries, 
la (self-yclept) Belle France ! The briUiant 
sun, which at first starting illumined every 
object, has disappeared ; the constant expectsr 
tion of fresh enjoyment has passed away ; the 
eye no longer seeks to catch the first glimpse of 
some long-expectedobject; a straight, dull road 
alone meets it, and the only désire is to arriye 
mal ail possible speed at the end of the now 
wearisome journey. 

Miss Trevelyan's character and the circum- 
stances of her former life being now fiilly ex- 
plained^ it cannot excite surprise that the gay 
show which gUded below her garden^ on that 
evening when shè was first introduced to the 
notice of the reader^ should hâve affected her 
so strongly. She remained fixed to the spot 
mitil darkness spread over every object, and 
the bright lamps, twinkling on the bridge, 
were reflected in the ripphng waters of the 
Thames ; she then slowly ascended the steps 
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leading to her little drawing-room. The heat 
of the season had long banished a fire, that 
only substitute for the society of a firiend, and 
the gloomy appearance of her apartment made 
her ahnost shiver on entering, although the 
theimometer was at the moment at near eighty, 
and not a breath of air moved the leaves of 
the creepers which clustered romid her Win- 
dows. She rang for candies; and when, in 
course of time^ her old domestic appeared with 
them^ she perceived by their welcome light a 
letter addressed tô herself lying on the table 
before her. She eagerly seized it ; a letter is 
such an event to one who lives alone ! It was 
from her brother, then in India with General 
Harris, from whom she had not heard for 
several months^ and who was now the only 
remaining bemg for whom she could feel any 
real mterest. 

Colonel Trevelyan wrote much out of spirits ; 
his health had suffered greatly from a wonnd 
he had received in the course of his military 
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duties, as well as from the climate of India, 
and he feared he should in conséquence be 
obliged for a lime to relinquish his appoint- 
ments^ and apply for leave of absence^ but he 
did not expect it would be obtained before 
the end of the year. He then added, ** I 
hâve been every way unfortunate of late, and 
hâve experienced a sad loss in the death of 
my fiiend Howard, of whom you hâve so often 
heard me talk. Although considerably older 
than myself, he has been my constant corn- 
panion in arms, and most intimate friend for 
many years. He feU a victim to the fatigues 
to which the army has been exposed, and to 
which he was no way equal ; he bequeathed 
to me on his death-bed rather an awkward 
charge^ but it was one which at such a moment 
it was impossible to refuse, however unwilling 
I mîght be to take such a responsibility on 
myself. It seems he has a daughter. Even 
I was not aware of this circumstance tiU a 
short time before his death. Her mother was 
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an Italian. Since quite an infant this child 
has, I ând, been in England^ and she is now 
at a boarding-school at Clapham. By How- 
ard's désire, I hâve, since his death, written to 
the person who keeps the school, to inform 
her of the event. This poor girl appears to be 
left in a most desolate situation, although not 
destitute ; for Howard was well off, arid having 
no near relations in circnmstances to give them 
any claims^upon him, he has left every thing 
in his power to this danghter ; but she has 
never as yet been taken the least notice of by 
any of his family, and of course they are not 
likely to be more favourably inclined towards 
her now. Were you near this poor child, I 
wonder whether you would object to seeing 
her ? But I talk nonsense, for even should 
your kindness of heart make you overlook 
certain préjudices respecting her birth, I know 
your duties fix you closely at a far distant 
home, therefore what I propose must be out 
of the question : but do you know any one 
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to whose Idndness you could so fîur recommend 
her, that she might occasionally be visited ? 
It woiild be a satisfaction to me, wbo am now 
her goardian, and therefore answerable for her 
welfare, to know that she iû well taken care 
of. The name of this poor orphan, by the 
bye, is Theresa, and in addition she bears that 
of Howard/' 

Âfber this foUowed much âiat was painful 
to Miss Trevelyan, as it ail referred to their 
father's situation, the letter announcing his 
death not having reached her brother when he 
wrote. 

Miss Trevelyan pondered much over that 
part of her brother's letter relative to The- 
resa Howard. She pondered over it many 
days. It was true that there were préjudices 
(and she thought just ones), against those in 
Theresa's situation ; but in what way could she 
be affected or contaminated by contact with 
a poor deserted orphan ? At ail events she 
could hardly refuse her brother's request to 
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go and see her, and the visit need not be 
repeated if she did not like it. 

This considération decided her, and accord- 
ingly a pair of post-horses were ordered for 
the good-looking ^arriage, and the respectable, 
fat, deaf servant in the Launceston Uvery being 
inoiinted on the barouche seat, Miss Trevel- 
yan drove to Miss Birch's school at Clapham. 
To her this was a great effort, for she ever 
shrunk from presenting herself before those 
to whom her person was as yet imknown, and 
this dread of observation had naturally pro- 
duced a degree of shyness and timidity, which 
had now become cônstitutional ; so that when, 
after some difficulty, the house in question 
was at last found, she became nervously fright- 
ened at the prospect of enconntering the mis- 
tress of the school ; and still more so perhaps 
when she thought of the girl herself, to whom 
she had not an idea what it woiild be proper 
for her to say, and who, she fancied, must 
be at once preji^diced against one of her ap- 
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pearanoe^ if indeed it did not actually excite 
her ridicule. 

On leaving her carriage she was shown into 
tiie parlour. where in a short tîme an elderly 
lady, with rather a forbidding aspect, joined 
her, announdùg herself as Miss Birch. She 
looked and spoke as if she had taught syntax, 
the rule of three, and thorough-bass, ail her 
life ; however, when Miss Trevelyan told her 
errand, and mentioned Miss Howard, she 
relaxed somewhat of her rigidity, expressing 
great pity for her situation, and saying that 
she had been much affected by the intelligence 
of her father's death. Miss Trevelyan en- 
deavoured to discover what sort of girl this 
Theresa Howard was, but could obtain no 
positive answer to her inquiries. Miss Birch 
said that she had evidently been sadly neg- 
lected previous to her résidence at her esta- 
blishment — ^that aUowances were to be made 
in considération of her having begun her life 
among foreigners and papists — ^that she had 
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certainly gsdned much by her tuition, and that 
she hoped in time, and iinder her System of 
éducation, she might be still further improved ; 
but that it must be remembered Miss Howard 
had Italîan blood in her veins, and that some 
faults were never to be corrected — in short. 
Miss Birch was evidently one who would 
never implicate herself by a decided opinion, 
either in praise or condemnation, and, having 
given this most nnsatisfactory vague account 
of her pupil, she went in searçh pf her, 
leaving Miss Trevelyan in a flutter of nerves, 
which every moment increased at the prospect 
of her interview with her brother's ward. A 
considérable time elapsed, during which Miss 
Trevelyan was busily employed *composing 
appropriate queries and observations to be 
addressed to the girl, when at last the door 
re-opened, and Miss Birch agaln made her 
appearance, followed by one of the most lovely 
sylph-like figures nature had ever formed. 
Never having thought of asldng what The- 
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resa's âge might be, and Colonel Trevelyan 

m 

having always talked of her as the child, his 
sister had prepared herself to see some awkward, 
gawky-looking girl, with pnrple anns, a short 
thick figure, and hair dangling down her back. 
She was, therefore, lost in admiration at the 
being now before her, who acknowledged 
her présence by one of those gracefiil 
obeisances which nature alone, and not eyen 
à first-rate daneing-master, can teach. The- 
resa being, of course, in deep mouming, 
her dress and the glossy black' of her hair, 
made her smooth forehead and beautiAil round- 
ed throat appear perfectly dazzling. After one 
quick glanée at Miss Trevelyan, her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, and her cheeks, which, on 
her first entrance, had been deadly pale, be- 
came coloured with émotion of some sort. 
Miss Trevelyan, although scarcely less abashed 
than the girl herself, went Hndly up to her, 
and taking her cold nervous hand in both of 
her's, " You must look upon me as a fiiend, 
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my dear Miss Howard/* she said, in that mild 
tonë of voice which was *peculiar to her. 
" You know the sacred charge you are now 
become to my brother, and you must consider 
me at présent as his représentative/' Thèresa's 
hand trembled in her's^ her lip quivered, but 
she did not speak. 

They ail sat down, and an awkward pause en- 
sued. At length it was broken by Miss Birch. 
.^Miss Howard is very shy/' said she, speak- 
ing of her as of one absent, '^ and of course 
knows it would not be seemly if she were to 
talk in my présence. I hâve no doubt she is 
much gratified by your kindness în coming to 
visit her, and would express her thanks if she 
knew how. I sometimes take some of my 
young ladies to Richmond for ^ treat ; and if 
that little junket should take place this season, 
I will make a point that Miss Howard shall be 
of the party, that she mayhave an opportunity 
of retuming your civility ; but at présent I am 
going firom home, This is, in fact, holiday- 
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time ; ail my pupils are away, except such 
who hâve no friends to go to ; those of course 
I allow to remain on in the house^ and Miss 
Rag stays with them/' 

" Does Mîss Howard, then, go nowhere 
during the vacations ?" inquired Miss Trevel- 
yan, in a tone of commisération. 

" Of course not," repKed Miss Birch, drily ; 
" she has, you know, no home to go to : there 
are two other young ladies in my seminary 
who are similarly^situated. It is very incon- 
vénient to me, as I am obliged to keep np an 
establishment during the whole of the vacation; 
but Colonel Howard made a point I should do 
so before he quitted England^ and of course I 
feelmyself still bound to keep to the bargain." 

During this speech of Miss Birch' s, the tears 
which stole down Theresa's cheeks, notwith- 
standing ail her efforts to restrain them, ex- 
cited the strongest feelings of interest and pity 
in Miss Trevelyan, although she could not 
help suspecting that they proceeded even more 
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from wounded pride at thèse not very gentle 
hints with regard to the inconvenience which 
her depêndence occasioned, than from any 
softer feeliiîg. 

Just then Miss Birch was called out of the 
room^ and Miss Trevelyan and her young 
firiend were left tête-à-tête. No human being 
possessed a kinder heart than the former ; she 
drew near to the poor girl, and taking her 
hand^ bade her not weep. Theresa, in évi- 
dent astonishment, raised her tearful eyes to 
her who thns addressed her in the voice of 
kindness, and then^ as if impelled by an émo- 
tion she could not commande on a sudden 
threw herself into her arms. Miss Trevelyan, 
greatly moved at this unexpected burst of 
feeling in one who had hitherto appeared to be 
a mère antomaton, most warmly retumed her 
embrace. In an instant a thousand benevo- 
lent schemes passed through her mind ; but 
her natural shyness and solitary habits, every 
peculiarity of her nature in short^ rose to 
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counteract them, and checked the kind offers 
that were trembling on her lips. Again there 
was a long pause. 

At length Theresa, wiping her eyes, thanked 
Miss Trevelyan for her great kindness to her ; 
begged her, when she wrote, to give her duty 
to her guardian, and to assure him she would 
ever be guided by his wiU and wishes, as she 

had been by those of her Again her tears 

burst forth, and the word father could not be 
uttered. 

Miss Birch, followed by a servant bringing 

in refreshments, at this moment entered. Had 

she been absent five minutes longer, probably 

Miss Trevelyan would hâve proiFered to the 

poQr orphan at least a temporary asylum under 

her roof ; but Miss Birch seemed to possess 

the peculi ar power of repressing every feeling 

of the heart by her présence. At her entrance 

Miss Trevelyan unconsciously left Theresa's 

side, and Theresa, hastQy relmquishing her 

hand, which she had still held in her's, brushed 
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away her tears, and resumed her former im- 
moveable attitude and impénétrable silence. 

After Miss Trevelyan had partaken of the 
offered refreshments as far as she thought ci- 
vility required, she rose to départ. Of course 
THeresa also then left her seat, but still re- 
mained ûxed to the spot^ appearing spell-bound 
in Miss Birch's présence. The usual civilitles 
at parting took place. Miss Trevelyan longed 
to take a more tender leave of the poor 
girl ; but such (owing to the seclusion of her 
life) was her extraordinary timidity, that as 
Theresa never moved from her place^ she 
had not courage again to approach her^ or 
give way to the feelings of kindness with 
which she had been inspired. When she 
reached the door of the room, Miss Trevel- 
yan again tumed to look at Theresa^ but 
she had then walked towards the window, 
her face was averted, she saw not the be- 
nevolent look which was cast on her— ^and 
thus they parted. 
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During her drÎTe home, the kind-hearted 
Miss Trevelyan thought but of Theresa Kow* 
ard. She dreamt of her ail night ; her tearful 
countenance haunted her ail next day. It 
seemed so cruel to leave her at that odious 
school, and during the hoUdays too ! were she 
to pass but a fortnight of that lime with her ! 
one week — even a few days ! But then what 
could she do with a girl of her âge ? how 
should she amuse her ? how was it possible 
that anything so young, and probably so 
gay, should hâve any pleasure in her 80> 
dety ? should even get over the unfavourable 
impression which her i^pearance would natu* 
rally produce ? And what a dreadful constraint 
it would be to hâve her constantly at her 
side — ^never to feel alone ! 

This conflict between sauvagerie and kind- 
ness continued some days ; but at length the 
latter feeUng prevailed. A letter was des-» 
patched to Miss Birch, with a proposai that 
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Miss Howard should spend a few days with 
her at Richmond ; and soon after the receipt 
of the answer^ Miss Trevelyaii was again on 
the road to Claphàm. 

Of course ail thèse movements of the quiet 
inhabitant of No. 1 did not escape the notice 
of her vigilant néighbours^ reviving ail that 
curiosity about her, which, for lack of fresh in- 
cidents to feed on, had in some degree died 
away. " What could she be about î where 
could she now be always driving to — ^she, who 
never used to go ont in her carnage from one 
month's end to another î" And when, upon 
Miss Trevelyan's retum after her second expé- 
dition, a young person was seen to foUow her 
out of the chaise, and a trunk to be taken 
out of the boot, ail the sisterhood were up in 
arms. " Well, certainly Miss Trevelyan is the 
strangest and most mysterious person that ever 
existed ! No wonder she found it duH living 
alone, for that any one could hâve foretold i 
but why could she not associate with her neigh- 
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bours^ instead of going the Lord knoWs Where 
to fetch the Lord knows who ?" 

It was then reooUected that there was mad- 
ness in the Trevelyan &mily, for Mrs.' Hopkins 
was quite sure there had once been a very queer 
old admirai of that name. Ând thus was 
Miss Trevelyan, in the course of six months, 
pronounced to be fine and exclusive, metho* 
distical and mad ; while she, careless as to 
the opinions and even existence of her neigh- 
bours, was too much self-engrossed to suspect 
that she could excite curiosity in any one, or 
be the object of conversation, or animadversion 
of any sort. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Thy good and amiable gifts 

The sober dignity of virtue wear not ; 

And sach a witching mien thy follies show, 

They make a very idiot of reproof. 

And smile it to disgrâce. 

Basil. 

DuRiNG the first twenty-four hours of this 
new companionship^ that glow of heart which 
6ver attends the consciousness of having per- 
formed a kind action, made it appear delightful 
to Miss Trevelyan; and Theresa, laughing 
and crying by tums, was quite moving in her 
expressions of gratitude. 

A reaction, however, soon took place. Miss 
Trevelyan's Spirits had been unusually exdted, 
they now sank in proportion, and she longed 
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for that silence and solitude which habit had 
rendered so congenial to her mind. To con- 
verse was irksome and &tigaing,for sheand 
her new companion had not of course one 
subject in common. To be sileyt was worse ; 
for beside her was one whom she felt she ought 
to entertain, whose présence therefore worried 
her nerves, and was a weight on her mind. 
Had Miss Trevelyan then given way to her 
inclination^ she would^ probably long before the 
expiration of the week, hâve again summoned 
the good-looking chaise, and sent poor Theresa 
back to her prison-house, under the charge of 
dèaf John* 

But her Christian charity hère interposed. 
She remembered that it ^^ endured ail things, 
hoped ail things." She therefore submitted to 
the evil which she had drawn upon herself , 
resolving to make the best of what was now 
unavoidable; and her principles were not 
put to a severe test ; for Theresa soon 
found such interesting occupation, that she 
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ceased to be in the least a charge to her kind 
benefactress, and, merely by the consciousness 
of her présence, relieved her from that melan- 
choly feeling of entire soUtude, which had so 
often saddei^d her mmd. Miss Birch, at her 
el^ant estabhshment for young ladies, kept 
those belonging to it in a state of such entire 
abstinence firom ail books but those of mère 
éducation (firom motives of parsimony as well 
as prudence), that Theresa had never yet read 
any narrative possessing greater interest than 
Hume's History of England. One day while 
amusing herself in looking over the books m 
Miss Trevelyan's room, she chanced to light 
upon Madame de Stael's Corinne j her atten- 
tion was soon arrested by it, and, after reading 
suJËciently for her imagination to be set on 
fire, she ûew with the precious volume into 
the garden, in order to enjoy in the luxury of 
entire sohtude the intoxicating pleasure which 
such a composition cannot fail to excite in a 
young ardent mind! Her heart beat at the 
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redtal of Corinne's talents and triumphs — ^her 
tears flowed at her sorrows, and her Italian 
blood glowing at the description of her own 
beautiful maternai country, she was so entirely 
engrossed by the lecture^ that time flew un- 
heeded by, and when at length five o'clock 
stnick, it was ahnost as disagreeable to her 
to tear herseif from the precnoA* volume for 
that yulgar thing called dinner, as it was to 
her melancholy companion to leave her solitary 
méditations in order to perform the duties of 
an hostess. No sooner was the repast orer, 
than again the darling book was seized, and 
Miss Trevelyan was allowed unmolested to 
pass the evening wrapt in rêverie and her large 
shawl^ on her bench under her favourite catalpa 
tree. 

Thus by degrees TheresdJ perfectiy happyin 
her new life, gradually ceased to be in Miss 
Trevelyan's way, or to oppress her mind, and 
she, on her part, ahnost unconsciously began 
to lose somewhat of her abstraction. She 
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sometimes watched with real pleasure the gay 
gambols which took place in the garden be- 
tween Theresa and her little dog, who, 4®" 
lighted at having a playfellow, had actually, 
doring the last ten days, grown ten years 
younger (according to dog computation of 
time), and no longer lay snoring at the feet 
of his sedenfiry mistress. And when Miss 
Trevelyan caught the sonnds of Theresa's 
flexible, voice, caroling (as she moved abont 
the honse), some gay Yenetian ballad, which 
her quick Italian car had caught, as if by in- 
stinct, from some stroUing musician, she wotdd 
lay down her serions contemplative book, 
break the train of her habitually gloomy 
thoughts, and listen to her clear, fresh, young 

■ 

voice, till it imparted to her a sensation of 
gladness. Thus fr#n becoming tised to The- 
resa's Society, she soon grew to require it; 
soon felt it a pleasure, on waking of a morning, 
to think that she should be welcomed at break- 
fast by the bright smile of happy youth ; that 
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she should receiveTheresa'swarm-heartedkiss 
onher cheek; that she had some one to speak 
to — some one to listen to. 

And Theresa's society had donc more for 
Miss Trevelyan than ail this ; more than per- 
haps she was herself aware of. On the first 
arrivai of her lovely young companion^ weak 
human nature^ attacking her at her most vul- 
nérable point, and before principle had time to 
check the rebellions feelmg, snrprised Miss 
Trevelyan into many a melancholy comparison 
and reflection as she gazed on her beautifid 
form, and even some tears, almost imcon- 
sciously to herself, had occasionally stolen 
down her meek face, when exaggerating ail 
the advantages it promised her in this life, 
and the conséquent cruel deprivations of her 
own lot. But when she found that this lovely 
being, fer from shrinking from her with that 
antipathy which she had so erroneously anti- 
cipated, exprèssed by every means in her 
power, not only the most touching respect. 
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but the tenderest affection for her person^ 
the mortified self-disgust which she had so 
long entertained,. and which solitude had nur- 
tured, died insensibly away. The posslbility 
of being preferred, of being loved, broke in 
upon her blighted heart, and lit it up with 
such a vivifying feeling of gratitude, as to pro- 
duce in conséquence a degree of résignation 
and even contentment, into which she had 
hitherto endeavoured in vain to tutor her- 
self by principle. Thus day followed day, 
wçek followed week, until Theresa's vacation 
had nearly expired, and Miss Trevelyan w^ 
beginning to think that it would be advisable 
to retmii her to Miss Birch's care. 

But just at that period, Miss Trevelyan 
caught a violent inflammatory cold, which for 
a time settled in her eyes. Ail occupation was 
of course forbidden, and her young. compa- 
nion became so useful, indeed so absolutely 
necessary to her, that it was impossible to 
think of parting with her under such drcum- 
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stances. Theresa had an affectionate, warm 
heart, and the kindness of her protectress had 
made a deep impression upon it ; indeed, her 
gratitude had for the time, even operated a 
change in her character. For now« that her 
dear Treeyy was ill^ Theresa was ail thought 
and attention. She sung or read to her by 
the hour ; even patiently reading the books she 
chose^ although they were ill calculated to ar- 
rest her heedless, wandering mind; for with 
her, ail was fitfnl and unsettled. She had no 
rule of action whatever beyond the whim of 
the moment. Sometimes it was reading, at 
others music, and at others again, the idol 
4>orts of a child, or even of the kitten, to 
which she was devoted. But now that her 
benefactress was ill, she checked ail the roving 
wildness of her disposition, and her only wish 
seemed to be, to administer to her comfort. 
To be thus an object of devoted affection, was 
new to Miss Trevelyan ; her's was not a heart 
on which such a delightful feehng could be 
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thrown away, and she thanked Heaven for 
having sent her this bright spark of life to 
cheer her lonely existence. 

The autumn was past^ and winter crept on, 
and still Théresa was Miss Trevelyan's inmate ; 
for she had not courage just at that period 
of the year, when solitude is most felt, to 
deprive herself of the society of one who so 
delightfiilly cheered it, and who daily became 
more necessary and. more interesting to her- 
indeed Theresa's very faults were calculated to 
increase that interest — Nature had donc much 
more for her than éducation ever could hâve 
accomplished, for her's was one of those firee- 
bom characters which can be tutored by 
Heaven alone, and which nothing but severe 
suffering can subdue. But, with this inde- 
pendent spirit, that same nature had endowed 
her vnth a kind and generous heart. 

Miss Birch (who, had she studied Theresa's 
disposition ail her life, never could hâve com- 
prehended it) thought that, in crushing for a 
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time that spirit by coldness and severity, sle 
had worked a mirade of reformation ; but the 
inward fire remained smouldering, and wanted 
only liberty to burst forth with fresh vigour. 
Miss Trevelyan soon perceived thèse defects 
of her young protégée's character ; but severely 
strict to herself^ her mild indulgence spoiled 
ail around her ; and how could she chide one, 
who ever flew to exécute and even anticipate 
her slightest wishes. Principîe was a word 
which Theresa knew by name, but which did 
not convey any clear idea to her mind^ and 
had consequently nothing whatever to do with 
her conduct. The two great points which had 
always been insisted upon by Miss Birch in 
her System of éducation, were the propriety of 
going to church, and the impropriety of teUing 
an untruth, and thèse consequently formed 
pretty nearly the sum total of Theresa's reli- 
gions principles and practice ; to the first she 
had submitted, as to an unavoidable evil, and 
from the latter her natural upright nobleness 
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of mind preserved her, without any effort on 
her part. She had, of course, been duly taught 
to repeat her catechism, and had in consé- 
quence learned the Commandments by heart, 
but she never could see how they applied to 
herself ! To bid her not steal, murder, bear 
fidse witness, or worship idols, seemed absurd, 
or at least perfectly useless, for she felt no in- 
clination whatever to commit any one of thèse 
crimes. She had no parents to honour, no 
lands to obtain in conséquence, and in short 
the decalogue was dismissed from her thoughts 
as a code of laws no way regarding herself. 

Miss Trevelyan soon perceived with pain 
how sadly déficient her young companion was 
in every siècles of rehgious knowledge, and 
repeatedly introduced the^subject into their con- 
versation, and recommended it to her in her 
studies. But Miss Trevelyan's mind was al- 
most of too spiritualized a nature to be of use to 
Theresa's. Her piety went far beyond mère 
moral precepts and professions offaith; for, 
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Tinenthralled by any earthly passion, and to- 
tally indiffèrent to the usual pursuits and plea- 
sures of the world, her ideas had wandered 
into a sort of vague mystified contemplative 
religion, consisting in sensations, rather than 
actions, and those books which raised her pious 
soûl above tl^s world, and which, with that 
view, she recommended to Theresa, said no- 
thing.whatever to one, who had to begin with 
the A B C of religion ; and more than once, 
when she had given her such works for her 
perasal. Miss Trevelyan had found her on 
the same spot, where she had left her an hour 
or two before, the volume open at the very 
page to which she had directed her attention ; 
but with one of Scott or Byron's placed upon 
it, which the poor thoughtless girl was eagerly 
devouring, and so entranced by the engrossing 
fiction, that, when taxed with the offence, she 
seemed totally unconscious of the strange sub- 
stitution of which she had been guilty. 

No two persons certainly ever appeared less 
congenial than Miss Trevelyan and her new 
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inmate ; but perhaps for that very reason 
(according to universal expérience) they added 
the more to each other's enjoyment. It seem- 
ed too but a dull life for one so young and 
gay as Theresa, for their téte-à-tête. continued 
unbroken, and their existence was of clock- 
work monotony ; but then it was a Ufe of 
comparative liberty, and liberty was as ne- 
cessary to lier mind's health as the breath 
of heaven to the play of her lungs. She read 
the books, she sang the songs she preferred, 
was idle whenever she pleased^ and rambled 
freely, accompanied by Miss Trevelyan's maid 
and her little dog^ in the adjacent paths and 
meadows. Sometimes she even tempted Miss 
Trevelyan herself to the shops in the town, 
or to the terrace-walk on the hill; in short 
Theresa's existence was now totally différent 
firom what it had been at Miss Birch's semi- 
nary, and that was ail that she as yet knew 
of life. 

Of course she had not escaped the police-like 
vigilance of the neighbours ; it was wondered 
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who in the world she could be ! From such 
wonders they proceeded to suppositions. Thèse 
were easily embodied into assertions^ and be- 
fore long the whole afiair was completely set- 
tled, although without one single fact having 
transpired on which to build the scandalous 
suspicions^ prodûcing in conséquence the ex- 
ebange of sarcastic smiles and significant looks, 
whenever Miss Trevelyan and her young com- 
panion were mèntioned : and the virtuous sis- 
terhood, had they been Catholics, would nô 
doubt bave devoutly crossed themselves, as a 
preservative firom the défilement of so frail a 
neighbour as she was supposed to be. For gal- 
lantry was now confidently added to poor Miss 
Trevelyan's long list of oflFences, notwithstand- 
ing her want of personal attraction ; and Theresa 
was unhesitatingly pronounced to be the un- 
fortunate conséquence of an indiscrétion in her 
youth. Miss Trevelyan's unsociable eccentrici- 
ties, her solitary and apparently neglected exist- 
ence, were pow fully accounted for, and of course 
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no {urâi6r advancea of civility were xnade. It 
was even thought to be a great hardship to 
hâve a person of that sort Uying in the same 
row, with gnly a low wall of séparation be- 
tween the ac^oining gardens. ^^ For it really 
is not fiiir for such people tO force themselves 
ihto a respectable neighbourhood ; and I de* 
clare it is quite unpleasant,'' said her next-door 
neighbour, the Honourable Mrs. Hc^kins^ 
(whose honour, haying corne to her in a round* 
about, collatéral way, was by no means sUghtly 
appreciated by herself,) '' to Uve so very near 
them as I do. Why I see the girl constantly 
on the lawn^ and when the windows are open 
I can hear her sing, atid by keeping very still, 
I can actually hear them talk ; indeed^ by lean- 
ing a little over that corner of my balcony^ I 
can see into their drawing-room !" 

" Can you really ?'* exclaimed two or three 
of her visiters at once ; " how Tery awkward 
and disagreeable ! *' And with one accord they 
immediately hurried into the designated corner 
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of the baloôB)% to see if they could eateh a 
glimpse of the ofiisnaive pair. 

One %Â the party> more gobd*natared or less 
tîrtaotis than the rest, said, that after ail no- 
âiing actually ^vrrong was positirely known re- 
jq[>ecting Miss Trerelyan^ and that she seemed^ 
by what she had heard of her, to be so good 
md religions, that she really conld not help 
sometimôs doubting the tniih of the stories 
against her. '^Oh, my dear madam,'' an- 
sWered her neighbour, with a smile of oontempt 
at hei* simpUeity, '^ those sort of people are 
always prodi^ously pious and charitable: I 
would lay any wager she goes into ail the dirty 
cottages, and reads the Bible to the beggars in 
the streets ; for that is always the way with 
ladies of that description. I dare say she is 
cried up as a saint among a particular set; for 
her being a decided sinner is no objection with 
theni-«oh the contrary." 

Thns was poor Miss Trevelyan still a con- 
stant, àlthough an unconscious objeot of imi« 
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madversion in the neighbourhood, fumishing a 
most usefuL topic when politics or marriages 
failed^ and shunned^ as a sort of pestitence, by 
the inhabitants of Richmond in gênerai. If 
they chanced to meet her and her yonng fîriend 
walking in the meadows^ a large sweep was 
regularly made in order to avoid them ; and, 
as if fîrailty was so infections as to be commun- 
icable by touching even the same counter, they 
never failed to scramble up their purses and 
gloves in any shop at which they happened to 
be, immediately on the entrance of Theresa 
and Miss Trevelyan, who, having no due to 
such extraordinary proceedings, were not a 
Etde astonished at the peculiar manners of the 
ladies of Richmond. 

Miss Trevelyan heard twice from her bro- 
ther during the winter. He had received the 
accoimts of his father's death, and of her having 
taken up her abode at Richmond ; but the let- 
iers relative to Theresa had not of course then 
reached him, so ihat Ke was still in total igno* 
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ranoe of her being setded under his sister's 
protection. For âettled she now appeared 
finally to be^ as Miss Trevelyan had ceased to 
talk of her retum to Clapham^ and Theresa 
had, in conséquence, ceased even to think of it. 

In Colonel Trevelyan's last letter, which had 
areached his sister in February, he talked with 
confidence of being home early in ihe ensuing 
summer, and ail her family interests being now 
concentrated in him, he was naturally the 
constant subject of her tfaoughts ani conver« 
sation. 

The leaves and verdure which were to adom 
that much wished for period, at length began to 
appear, bringing with them the usual influx 
of Company to London and its vicinity, and 
one fine day in April, the same coroneted 
carriage which had the year before occasioned 
such a sensation in Paragon Row, was again 
seen, with its four horses and smart postillions, 
at Miss Trevelyan's door. More vigorous 
efibrts were this time made to ascertain to 
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whom it belonged. Through the row of tarées 
whieh edged the road, and by the means of 
an excellent glass^ which hàd belonged to Mrs. 
Hopkins's grandfather, the captain of an India- 
man, the arms^ coronet, and prest, were ail 
carefully examined; the peerage was again 
consulted, and it was proved to be, past 
doubt, the Earl of Launceston's carnage, livery 
and ail. An old gentleman and a fashionably- 
dressed young person alighted firom it; and as 
they were so good as shortly after to repair to 
the garden with their hostess, they afforded 
ample occupation and subject for conversation 
to Mrs. Hopldns and ail those friends who 
were so fortmiate as to happen to call upon 
her at the time. For they were not a little 
puzzled how to account for the notice thus 
paid to their iîrail neighbour by a person of 
such conséquence as Lord Launceston, (al* 
though a visit once a-year to be sure implied 
nô great degree of intimacy,) and could only 
charitably conclude that iiiterested motives of 
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some sort prompted this scanly mark of dvility 
— ^Miss Trevelyan having undoubtedly some- 
thing very comfortable of her own— and that 
Lord Launceston was probaUy too nearly 
related to her to be able entirely to cast her 
off^ whatever her conduct might hâve been. 

The sagaoious sisterhood were right in their 
conjectures, so far, at least, as regarded the 
near relationship of the paxty under considéra* 
tion; the old gentleman being neither more 
nor less than Miss Trevelyan's nnde, and his 
youQg companion her «cousin. 

Lord Launceston had been twice married ; 
for, having had no children by his first wife, he 
had shortly after her death formed a second 
alliance with a yoimg person, who, aa to âge, 
might hâve been his grand-daughter; and it 
was generally understood that the real object 
of this his reputed love-match was to deprive 
General Trevelyan of his presumptive succes- 
sion to the tide and estâtes; the brothers 
having been, for many years previous to the 
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death of the latter, on very bad terms, in 
conséquence of an unfortunate lawsuit respect- 
ing some disputed property, which Lord 
Launceston gained^ and, (as Oeneral Trevelyan 
thought,) retained, most unjusdy. The second 
Lady Laimceston, who died a very few years; 
subséquent to her marriage^ fulfilled her hus- 
band's wishes by leaving bim two children; 
a son, Lord St. Ives,. irho, at the time of 
which we are treating, was still at collège, and 
a daughter^ now about nineteen. 

In conséquence of this unnatural rupture 
between Lord Launceston and his brother^ 
little intercourse had subsisted between their 
£imilies for many years, but when> on the death 
of her father, Miss Trevelyan settled at Rich- 
mond, her uncle, for reasons best known to 
himself^ made immédiate advances towards a 
reconciliation, by driving down to see his 
nièce, and the same annual visit was now again 
in due form repeated. 

The prominent feature in Lord Launceston^s 
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cliaracter was piide of rank and family. He 
looked upon the History of England in no 
other light than as archives recording his hère- 
ditary rights and hononrs — on the House of 
Lords as the appointed place in which to assert 
those rights^ and on sodety in gênerai as the 
théâtre whereon they were to be displayed. 
The circumstance of being a Trevelyan — ^in his 
eyes covered a multitude of sins 3 and his at- 
tentions to his nièce were therefore chiefly 
dictated by his respect for himself^ in consi- 
dération of her near relationship^ and because 
she and her brother were, with the exception 
of his own children, the only remaining des- 
cendants of his branch of that illustrions 
family. 

In conséquence of the fratemal ^uarrel 
already alluded to, Lord Launceston had 
hitherto totally neglected his nephew, Frede- 
rick, although, in addition to their near rela- 

tionship, he was also his godson. But now 

# 

that this once despised relative had risen. high 

d5 
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in the army, that his name Ivad appeared in 
many a gazette, and that he had been parti- 
cularly mentioned by the commander- in-chief, 
the caloulating micle began tô think he might 
as well make cause commune with one who 
seemed likely to add fresh honours to his 
name, and, as a first step towards oonciliating 
the nephew, he thought it wonld be wise to 
propitiate the nièce* 

The Lady Augusta, who now on his second 
visit to Miss Trevelyan accompanied her father^ 
was one of those \mfortunate beings, who, 
having reeeived what is called an excellent, 
regular, finished éducation, had been deprived 
by it of nearly every spark of natural intelli- 
gepce. Ail originality of character, ail Uveli- 
ness of feeling, had been deadened, if not totally 
extinguished, and although hcr conduct and 
mannera were beyond critieism, they, as well as 
' her person, were as uninteresting as blameless. 
No one on making Lady Augnsta's acquaint- 
ance eonld possibly hâve detected a fault, but 
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it would haYe beoi equally difficolt to diaeoTer 
a oharm. 

As Theresa happened to be in the room with 
Miss 'Trevelyan when Lord Launoeston and 
fais daughter arrived, shç waa of course pre- 
sented to them, and at first her well sounding 
name^ and peculiarly prepossessing appearanoe, 
obtained for her the nsual attentions of ciyility; 
but> on hearing from his nièce who and what 
' she was^ Lord Launceston (who piqued himself 
on knowing the connections of ail those who 
were worth knowing any thing about^ and who 
was too cloae a questioner on snch matters for 
it to be possible to évade his inqiûries^) imme- 
diately drew back, and appeared to mount so 
high on his stilts of rank and famity^ as no 
longer to be aware eyen of the présence of 
the poor illegitimate orphan^ descanting fîreely 
on her situation as if she were not by, 
and in but a half-suppressed yoice> lecturing 
Miss Trerelyan on her very blameable im- 
prudence and want of due considération for 
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herself, her fiimily, and the opinion of the 
world^ in countenancing any pne of that de-' 
scription. 

Had it ever been possible to rouse Miss 
Trcvelyan to anger, she wonld certainly hâve 
warmly resented thèse afironting observations 
on her young favouiite } but such impetuons 
feelings had been long, since eradicated fîrom her 
character^ and she merely quietly replied, that^ 
until her brother's . arrivai she could settle 
nothing about his ward^ and that he would of 
course be guided in ail arrangements relative 
to her future destination by her deceased fa- 
ther's wishes. 

As Miss Trevelyan spoke thèse words, she 
glanced her eyes fearfully toward Theresa, and 
was soon aware by the heigfatened colour in her 
cheeks^ that Lord Launceston's animadversions 
hjad reached her ears. She and Lady Âuguata 
had immediately on the arrivai of the latter 
seated themselves together^^ as being^ by simi- 
larity of age^ natural companions^ and owing 
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to Theresa's unaffected frankness and peculiarly 
attractive manners^ their aoquaintance had be* 
gun most prosperously, the Lady Augnsta 
haying even been drawn into a degree of easy 

m 

familiarity, of which she was not ofîten goilty 
with strangers^ but into wbich she thought 
she might safely relax with one of the name 
of Howard, particularly as the families of 
Howard and Trevelyan were * connected by 
marriage. 

As the conversation between Miss Trevelyan 
and Lord Launceston grew mope animated, 
that of his daughter with the despised orphan 
gradually died away ; for Augusta had also 
overheard some of her father's observations, 
and, soon perceiving a marked différence in 
his manner towards her new acquaintance, she 
immediately entrenched herself within that 
freezing reserve which was most natural to 
her, and which she concluded she was now 
called upon to reassume. Theresa, on her part, 
was not one to forgive injurious treatment on 
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principle. Her sensitive nature could ill brook 
injustice of any Idnd^ although her heart rea* 
dily beat responsive to the slightest mark of 
kindness ; she therefore soon ceased to endea* 
vour to propitiate those who evidently looked 
upon her with préjudice and contempt^ and 
sat immoveable, in proud and etngry silence, 
until the party at length became so awkwardly 
tacitum, that Miss Trevelyan, in the hope 
that change of scène might also produce 
some of feeling, proposed adjouming to the 
garden. 

" Theresa !" said she, in a low tone of 
voiœ to her young friend, as they were about 
to fçllow their guests out of the drawing- 
room, ^^ I can réad and enter into ail your 
feelings, but remember thèse are my friends 
and relations;" and she gently pressed her 
arm. 

At those last words, Theresa's face again 
grew crimson, and tears started into her eyes. 
" You hâve there," said she, " hit on the only 
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considération which conld make me forgive 
suoh unkindness^ whioh oonld prevent me firom 
this instant shutting myself up in my own 
room,^' and she made a step towards the 
ascending stairs. 

" Foolish girl '/' said Miss Trevelyan, smiling 
and catching hold of her hand^ " you allow 
that the considération of the offenders being 
my friends has some weight with you — ^wîll 
not the idea of pleasing me induce you to go 
a ^step further ?" 

" It shouldy I am sure," replied Theresa; 
and, without adding another word, she followed 
her firiend towards the garden. 

Wheh there, many a kind look of encourfige- 
ment did Miss Trevelyan cast upon her young 
protégée, and at last with pleasure observed 
her so far to overcome her irritated feelings as 
again to make adrances of civility towards 
Lady Augusta. But it would not do— 
Augusta was not now to be propitiated, and, 
Theresa's love for her dear Treevy being 
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unequal at last any longer to contend with her 
pride, she gave the matter up, and becqming 
as cold and distant as her aristocratie visiter^ 
so dead a silence ensued^ that it seemed as 
if the whole party were solely occupied in 
watching for the sound of the bell which would 
announce the retum of the much wished-for 
carnage^ and thus put an end to so disagreeable 
a visit, 

Many inhabitants of villas near London will 
probably enter into Miss Trevelyan's feelings 
during this last hbur of her relation's visit, 
although they may never hâve been placed 
in precisely the same situation as- that which 
made it so particularly disagreeable to her. 
For, of aU species of social intercourse, that 
which takès place between individuals of the 
gay world of London and their friends in its 
vicinity, is, perhaps, the most unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. The reason is obvions: 
leading totally différent lives, engrossed by 
différent interests, they hâve none of that co^n- 
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mérage de société YrYàxAi cames on conversation 
with tolerable ease between those who live in 
the sàme set^ even without their possessing any 
peculiar congeniality of mind. And if it must 
be confessed that it is difficult (at least among 
English people,) to dispose of a couple of 
hours of social companionship without the 
mortifying help of cards, games^ or music; 
what resource is there for a species of inter- 
course f^om which such occupations are necw^ 
sarily banished — ^where there is no rallying 
point, no neutral'ground, on which thèse soi- 
disant firiends can meet and parley ? The dé- 
tails of the garden, the farm, or the village, 
cannot interest those who are engrossed by 
the more exciting pleasures of the metropolis ; 
still less, perhaps, can the denizen of the 
country enter into those worldly pursuits 
which, when contemplated from that degree of 
distance, equally precluding being drawn into 
their vortex and bhnded to their frivolity, 
must astonish, even revolt those whose hours 
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foUov eaeh othex in the ordmiuy quiet duti^a 
and occupations of home ; while their Lon-'- 
don firienda, on their part^ are naturaUy pro* 
voked by a degree of indifférence; to tke 
affaira of the world, which they may impute 
to narrowness of mind, or an affectation of 
superior wisdom and sanctity, Thus a meet*- 
ing, from which both parties^ probably an* 
ticipated much pleasure, necessarily enda in 
disappointment and ennui* The charms of the 
fresh verdure and of the perfumed air, the 
extraordinary beauty of thé foliage, (which 
^ûtraordinary beauty, by the way, is notieed 
every successive year as a firesh miracle in na- 
ture,) are aoon discussed; and after a walk 
round the small parterre, and eoUecting a 
nosegay fonned of the owner's choicest plants, 
which is probably laàd aside and forgotten long 
before the visit ia over, little more remains to 
be said or done, not half enough, at least, to 
fill up the two necessary hours to be paased 
while the horses are riested, and the servants 
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made dpsy at the next ale-house» Even lan- 
eheon, that great restoratdve to mind and body 
on such occasions, fails to occupy the boped- 
for portion of time, till at length the London 
visiter, no longer able to endure the endless- 
ness of the last half-hour, looks at her watch, 
thinks it must hâve stopped, that there must 
'hâve been some mistake about the carriage, 
and, begging leave to ring the beU, in a tone 
of impatience orders it to corne round directly. 
Thus the firiends part with, perhaps, still 
greater mutual satisfaction than they originally 
niet; and, equally exhausted by the' vain 
attempt at being agreeable, the one soon &lls 
asleep in her carriage, wd the other over her 
book on the sofa. 

There can be no doubt that Theresa saw 
Lord Launceston's carriage drive away with as 
much delight as was ever experienced by any 
such unfortunate owner of a viUa when thus 
dismissing a London fiiend, and certainly with 
much more satisfaction than Mrs. Hopkins 
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could hâve conceived it possible for any one to 
feel on the departure of a carriage^ which 
could boast of an earl's coronet on the panels. 

'* Thank Heaven they are gone !*' exclaimed 
Theresa, as with restored vivacity she lighdy 
spning up-stairs; " and I tarust it will be 
many a day before we are again so favoured 
by such Hght honourable visiters ; at ail events 
it will be many a day before I shall forget 
their unkindness/' 

" Theresa," said Miss Trevelyan, looking 
her gravely in the face, ^^ are such sentiments 
right, do you think î" 

" I don't know whether they are right or 
wrong, but surely they are natural !" 

'* And it is for that very reason that we 
should be suspicious of them," said Miss Tre- 
velyan. '^ Do you remember what we this 
very moming read ?" 

*' Oh, yes ! I remember quite well," replied 
Theresa, with quickness j " but surely such 
^ve rules hâve little to do with moming visits 
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and visiters, and I do not see why I am bonnd 
to be civil to those, who are not only not dvil 
to me, but positively unkind/' 

" Because/* said Miss Trevelyan, " we are 
to retum good for evil." 

Theresa did not again reply, and, after a 
moment's pause, going up to her friend with 
an altered look and manner, " Ah, Treevy !*' 
said she, ^^ it is not every one who can be like 
you, even if they try — which, perhaps, I do 
not ; but may I not at least say that I hope 
Lord Launceston and his daughter will not 
again soon corne to make us quarrel, and to 
make you look grave at me !'' And so saying, 
putting her arms roimd Miss Trevelyan's neck, 
she looked in her face with such a winning 
smile, that her disarmed monitor could not 
find it in her heart to chide one so lovely, so 
fascinating. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh! buty madam^ that is the very reason that it was 
bélieved at once ; for she bas always been so very cautious 
ànd reserved, that every body was sure there was soine 
reason for it at the bottom. 

Schoolfor Scandai, 

As summer advànced^ Miss Trevelyan be- 
came nervously anxious for news of her home- 
botind "brother. The post was now a daUy 
ôbject of intense interest ; préparations were 
already made in the house for his réception^ 
and Theresa's imagination was busily at work 
picturing to herself that guardian who was to 
supply to her the place of a father. 

One day^ afber a long walk with her usual 
companions^ the maid and the little dog^ she 
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on retoming home sa^v a hack chaise at the 
door, and fat Johnwaddling backwardâ and 
fonrards with Inggage. She humed on, eager* 
ly inquiiing who -was arrived ? 

" Who 1 why the Colonel, to be sure," said 
John, gtinning fîrom ear to ear. 

« The Colonel !" repeated Theresa: " do you 
mean Colonel Trevelyan, my guardian ?" 

^' Ay, Miss, the guardsman as you calls 
hiça f for John did not hear very distinctly. 
Theresa's heart began to beat with awe and 
anxiety. " And has Miss Trevelyan sôen 
him î" she inquired. 

" Seen him ! \rhy. Lord bless you, she has 
been in such a taking, crying, and sobbing, for 
ail the world as if she was sorry he was corne 
back ; but she is more pacified now, and they 
are together on the settee in the parlour, 
talking about everything." 

Theresa entered the house, and stepping 
softly past the door of the drawing-room, 
bounded up the stairs to her own apartment. 
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where she anxiously watched and listened^ ex- 
pecting every minute to be sent for ; but a full 
hour passed and no summons came. The- 
resa did not like neglect any better than her 
neighbours ; and at last, growing mortified at 
being so . totally disregarded^ she determined 
on inquiring whether Miss Trevelyan had been 
informed of her retum home. She therefore 
opened her door in order to go in search of 
John, but the sound of footsteps on the st^rs 
made her instantly stop, as she had by this 
time worked herself up into sucfa a state of 
nervous agitation at the prospect of the much- 
longed-for, yet dreaded, meeting with her 
guardian, that she was terrified at the idea of 
falling in with him unawares. 

The footsteps advanced — ^and Miss Trevel- 
yan appeared. ** Oh ! there you are/' said she 
to Theresa, " I was coming iii search of you, 
for Frederick is anxious to be made acquainted 
with his adopted daughter.'' 

Theresa flew up to her friend, giving her 
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a Mnd kiss of congratulation on her brother's 
safe retum. Miss Trevelyan's cheek'was stiU 
wet with tears^ her whole frame still shook 
with émotion. '* We had almost forgotten 
you,'' said she, smiling, as she drew Theresa's 
aTm within her's, " We hâve had so much to 
say to each other, so many painfui subjects to 
revert to; but that is ail over now, and I trust 
nothing but comfort and happiness is in store 
for us ail." And again Miss Trevelyan pressed 
Theresa's hand, as if wishing to identiiy her 

m 

with the pleasurable feelings of the moment. 

They had by this time reached the door of 
the drawing-room, when Theresa involunta- 
rily fell back. " This is very awfiil," said 
she^ drawing a long breath and sbrinking be- 
hind her friend. Colonel Trevelyan had ad- 
vanced towards the door to greet his ward, and 
was familiarly approaching her, whén on seeing 
Theresa, he algp stopped short. In the hurry 
and agitation of the meeting between the bro- 
ther and sister, ailter a séparation of so many 

VOL. I. E 
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years, Theresa had, as Miss Trevelyan côn- 
fessed^ been scarcely thought of or mentioned, 
and in conséquence of Colonel Howard always 
designating her as " the child/* Colonel TVe-* 
velyan had, like his sister, (preyiously to her 
first interview with her at Miss Birch's,) pic- 
tured to himself a raw, uncouth school-girl. 
Startled at now beholding so very différent an 
object from what he had expected ; his hand» 
wîiich hBA been protectingly extended towards 
his adopted daughter, fell on beholding her» 
and he unconsciously drew back with feelings 
of awe and admiration. Theresa, on her 
part, was certainly not less surprised than her 
guardian, when, instead of a middle-aged 
person, like her father, whom she had pre« 
pared herself to see, the rapid glance which 
she now took of the object before her, showed 
her a tall handsome military-looking man, 
seemingly not much past thirty. ^ 

** On his bold visage^ middle âge 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage ; 
Yct had not quenched the open truth« 
And fiery véhémence of youth." 
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For a minute both the guardian and ward 
stood immoveable^ as if equally at a. loss how 
to accost each other^ tiU Miss Trevelyari, with 
a playfldness of manner not common to her^ 
took her brother's hand, and placing Theresa's 
in k^ 

^* Why, how shy and frightened you both 
look;'' said she. '^ I see I must act as master 
of the cérémonies, and go through the regular 
forms of introduction, in order that you may 
begiri your acquaintance." 

Theresa's hand was kindly pressed by Colonel 
Trevelyan, but she drew it hastily away with- 
out even looking in his face, and continued 
during the remainder of that day unusually 
tacitum, appearing whoUy occupied with her 
own thoughts, or her work, firom which her 
eyes were scarcely ever withdrawn ; while Co- 
lonel Trevelyan, on his part, taking advantage 
of their intent application, allowed his to wan- 
der in admiration over her beautifully carved 
features, the exquisite contour of her head, 

E 2 
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eixid the graceful long white thro^ which SJxp^ 
ported it. 

On leaving the drawing-room at bed time> 
Miss Trevelyan foUowed Theresa to her own 
apartment, her kind heart prompting her to 
even more than wonted tendemess towarda ^er. 
young firiend^ in order to convince her that this 
new interest could not supersede that which 
hàd now for above a twelvemonth sweetened 
her existence ; for, having observed Theresa's 
unusual abstraction, she feared she might hâve 
been visited by some such feeUnga. 

" Well, Theresa," said she, " I hope you 
and my brother will sooi> become good friends, 
and that you will not continue to find him so 
awfiil as he appears to be at first sight." 

Theresa sqniled. " I must own I do feel 
afraid of him,'' said she; ^^ and somehow, I am 
not so happy as when we were alone." 

" Surely," replied Miss Trevelyan, " Fre- 
derick is not so very forbidding; his réception 
of his adopted daughter was most Idnd, and 
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ïiis expressions with regard to her, are, I as- 
sure you, not less so." 

^ Oh i yes," said Theresa, tears starting into 
her eyes — *^ but he is so unlike my father; so 
diflFerent from what I had expected^^perhaps — 
in short — I am not enough in awe of him ; for 
how can I feel the sort of déférence which is, 
I suppose, due to a guardian, for one so young 

and "SO good-looking? But/' continued she, 

àfter a moment's pause, ^* I dare say that in a 
day or two we shall be very good friends, and 
at ail events, whatever effect Colonel Trevel- 
yan's présence may hâve upon me, I rejoice 
at the happiness he has brought to my dear 
Treevy,*' and so saying, tenderly embracing her 
benefactress, she took leave of her for the night. 

When the trio met at breakfast next day, 
much of the awkwardness of the precedîng 
evening appeared to hâve akeady vanished. 
Miss Trevelyan was positively cheerfol, and 
their new inmate so veiy agreeable, that 
Theresa, in spite of herself, resumed her 
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usual spirits^ becoming insensibly ai her ease 
with her guardian. And if he had before 
admired her downcast^ biushing shyness, still 
more was his attention rivetted by the fascinar- 
tion of her dark eyes, which seemed by their 
sparkling intelligence to illuminate every object 
on which they rested. 

But while each succeeding day now ap- 
peared but to encrease Colonel Trevelyan'il 
admiration for his ward, and her évident satis- 
faction in his Society^ his manner towards her 
became graduaUy more distant and embar- 
i'assed, as if he had caught the infection of 
that awe which she was now rapidly exchang- 
ing for friendly familiarity. Colonel Trevelyan, 
like his sister^ was naturally of a grave^ retir* 
ing disposition^ and the délicate health firom 
which he at présent suffered, in conséquence 
of a severe wound received while serving in 
India, had added a peculiar air of langour 
to his person and. maniiers. But the keen 
glanceofhis commanding eye^ and the deter« 
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mined expression of lus close-shut lips, showed 
there was no lack of energy in his character; 
while his conversation, although perfectly easy 
and iinpretending, proved him to possess a 
faighly cultiyated mind. 

About a Treek after his arrivai at Richmond, 
Colonel Trevelyan, having been entrusted by 
fais late friend Howard with a small packet for 
a certain Sir Henry WiUiams, who he found 
resided at no great distance in the village of 
Twickenham, he set out in order to deliver up 
his charge. On reaching the designated house, 
he introduoed himself as Colonel Howard's 
friend, and met with a most kind réception 
botii from Sir Henry and Lady Williams, with 
whom he soon fonnd himself on an easy foot- 
ing of intimacy, for Sir Henry was one of 
those frank, open-hearted beings with whom 
it was impossible for the most formai not 
to relax, even without such an additional 
recommendation as being .a fHend's £riend. 

During the visit, Trevelyan was more than 
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once on the point of naming Theresa, but as . 
Sir Henry never even alluded to her, and to 
his surprise appeared as if ignorant even of 
her existence^ he did not like to bring her 
forward until she could herself propitiate him 
in her favour by her pecuKarly attractive ap- 
pearance^ for Trevelyan had leamed from his 
sister how strongly Lord Launceston had ex- 
pressed himself with regard to the poor de* 
serted orphan, even taking Miss Trevelyan to 
task for befriending her^ and therefore thought 
itnot impossible that others might view her in 
the same obnoxious light. 

When Trevelyan rose to départ, Sir Henry, 
shaking him heartily by the hand, said : 
^^ Where are you to be found, my dear sir, that I 
may do myself the pleasure of caUing upon you ?" 

" With my sister, at Richmond," said he, 
^^ where I hope to see you ; and I am sure," 
he added, tuming to Lady Williams, ^* Miss 
Trevelyan will be delighted to make your lady- 
ship's acquaintance." 
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Both Lady Williams and her husband looked 

embarrassed — ^they made no direct reply — but 

rather hastening than opposing Trevelyan's de- 

parture. Sir Henry accompanied him out of 

the room, saying, ^^ Oh ! yes, yes, / shall Cer- 

tainly corne and pay my respects to you very 

soon^ and I am sure I shall haye eyery reason 

to be gratefbl to onr poor £riend Howard for 

having procured me the pleasure of yoiir ac- 

quaintance." 

. A few days after this the promised yisit was 

paid, and Su- Henry, on giving his name, was 

immediately ushered into the drawing-room by 

old John, too happy of an opportunity of 

showing off his long uncalled-for accomplish- 

ments as groom of the chambers. Theresa was 

alone in the apartment at the time, practising ft 

new song, and althoUgh John had iii due form 

named both her and her visiter on ushering 

t 
him in, yet, her back being tumed towar^s 

the door, she heard and saw nothing until 

Sir Henry 'had been a minute or two in the 

E 5 
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room and actually stood before her. She in- 
stantly started from her seat, a beautifal blush 
illumined her face^ and maCing him a gracefid 
curtsey she vanished ont of the room; 

The old soldier who, notwithstandh^g a head 
whiiehèd with years and serrice, had stiU a 
qtdck eye for beauty, was so struck with this 
lovely apparition, that, even after Treyelyan 
had joined him, he ^as still hauiited by it; 
and, as soon as the first salutations were oyer^ 
he began with, " I fear I hâve put your yoimg 
lady to âight, for I suppose the person whom 
I fôuhd in the room was — " and he stopped 
short, as if at a loss how to designate her. 

" Miss Howard,*' said Trevelyan, and he 
felt the colour, though he hardly knew why, 
mgunt in his ùuce oa naming her^ 

" Oh! that's what you iSall her/* ;rejoined 
Sir Henry» " I hâve heard of her befqre j 
*&.ith, she is a b^utifiil gir^ and sings )ike 
a nightingale, for as she did i^pr hear me come 
in, I ventured to stand a minute or two listen^ 
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ing to her." Then after a moment's pause 
during which he seemed to be pursuing the 
train of his own thoiights. Sir Hemy added, 
^' Lady Williams and I shall be too happy^ at 
ail times, to see you at our house ; but, as to 
Miss Treyelyan, you must be iaware^^^^-«nd 
he again stopped, evidently not yery well 
knowing how to procéed« 

*^ Oh, no apologies, my dear Sir Henry," 
said Trevelyan smiling, for he thought ther6 
might hâve been some Httle fooHsh punctilios 
between the ladles, as to which was to call 
fibrst: " I am quite aware, I assure you, of 
my sister's rething habits and manners, the 
cireumstances of her early life hâve naturally 
led her to shun rather than seek society." 

^^ Oh, yes, I know ail that, and it is very 
propèr— very proper," said Sir Henry, inter- 
rupting him. ^^ No one can, I am sure, but 
commend Miss Treyelyan's conduct in that 
respect/' 

" Why, indeed, I do not^" said Tretélyan, 
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again smiling at Sir Heniy's qûick manner of 
setding the business; "on the contxary, I 
cannot help lamenting both on Miss Howard'» 
account and my sister'-s^ that she should bave 
taken so unfortunate — '" 

" Ay^ ay, that she should haye taken the 
girl to lire with herj there I qnite agrœ with 
you; and, siirely, my dear sir, between friends, 
was it not rather strange and ill-judged in 
Miss Trevelyan to bring her forward ?" 

" Indeed, Sir Henry,'' said Trevelyan, not 
a little astonished at this remark, " I must 
again beg leave to differ from you ; for, I 
really cannot see my sister's conduct in that 
light) my notions on such matters may be 
diflferent from those of many, and of course 
it was not what Howard ever could bave asked 
himself, nor what I, perhaps, ever should bave 
proposed to my sister, although I know hér 
to be one of the kindest of beings." 

^* It was carrying her kindnessj as you call 
it, rather /ar," said Sir Henry, again eagerly 
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interrupting himj " and, if I had been you, 
I never would haye allowed Miss Trevelyan to 
hâve had any thing to do with the gîrl osten- 
sibly: calling her Howard, too, marks the 
thing so much ; why^ on the whole, ' I am not 
sure whether it would not hâve been better 
to hâve given her the name of Trevelyan, 
and let the world suppose she was your 
daûghter; though, to be sure/' added Sir 
Henry laughing, ^^ you would hâve been rather 
a young papa/' 

*^ And surely that would hâve noeên au ex- 
traordinary stretch of friendship," repUed Tre* 
velyan, " sacrificing my own réputation to 
screen my firiend's; although I do not, per-» 
haps, quite enter into your Very strict notions 
on such subjects, and, I must say," he con- 
tinued, warmly, ^^ the world in generid does not 
consider persons in Miss Howard's situation as 
reflecting the degree of disgrâce upon those 
who may be called upon to befriend them 
which it seems you do," 
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Sir Henry smiling, said, " Well, well, we 
won't discuss the matter, for it certainly is 
one of too délicate a nature eyen for a fiiend's 
interférence, and I am sure you will believe 
I did not mean any way to Jiurt your feel- 
ings." 

A pause ensued, both parties seeming a little 
disconcerted ; at length Sir Henry, whosemind 
still ran upon the beautiful vision he had seen 
on first entering the room, said, ^^ Miss How- 
ard is not at ail like her poor father.'^ 

" No," said Trevelyan, " I bdieve it is her 
mother whom she resembles/' 

" I am no judge," replied Sir Henry, with 
some astonishment in his manner. ^^ I hâve 
notyet had the pleasure of seeing her." 

** Yet !" repeated Trevelyan, " why her 
mother has been dead thèse many years ; died, 
ï beUeve, very soon after her birth." 

Sir Henry stared. 

" The circumstances of that part of our 
Êriend Howard's life," continued Trevelyan, 
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seemed too painfiil to him to dwell upon, 
and when on his death-bed he bequeathed his 
daughter to my care, ail he told me of her 
story was^ tnat her mother was an Italian of 
good family, not eyen dirulging her name/' 

'' Miss Howard's mother an ItaUaQ !"' re- 
peated Sir Henry^ with the bewildered look 
of one waking out of a dream. ^' Are you 
quite snre ?" 

*^ Certainly I am," said Trevelyan, equally 
astonished at this question ; ^^ there could hâve 
been no reason why Howard should deceive 
me on that point, and particularly at such a 
moment/' 

Sir Henry again stared at him for a minute, 
lEOid then burst into immoderate laughter. Tre- 
velyan positively thought his new friend must 
hâve been seized with a fit of madness, nor 
had he for some time any better opinion of his 
sanity, vhen, by the broken expressions which 
escaped from him, it appeared that he had sup- 
posed Miss Trevelyan to be the mother of a 
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g^l whose father she had never even set eyes 
on. 

An éclaircissement now took place^ and, 
however disposed to indignation at the abomi- 
nable story thus propagated to his sister's dis- 
advanfsage, there was something so particu- 
larly ridiculous to Trevelyan in the wholç affair, 
when he considere4 its impossibiUty in every 
way, that he could not help himself joining in 
his companion's laugh ; but when the merri- 
ment oecasioned by this well-concocted taie of 
scandai had subsided, arid Trevelyan^s natu- 
rally angry feelings at the insuit offered to his 
sister retumed, even then, he hardly knew on 
whom he could vent his displeasure, as it was 
very évident that the whole story was the 
&brication of her female neighbours and their 
card-playing coterie ; and that there was there- 
fore no one from whom he could well demand 
satisfaction. 

It was in conséquence agreed upon between 
the friends; that the les» noise made about the 
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matter the better, as there was no doubt that 
the absurd accusation and the préjudice which 
it had naturally exdted against Miss Treyel- 
yan, would die away now that Sir Henry was 
empowered to contradict thé falsehood, but 
as a first step towârds its destruction^ it was 
setded that Lady Williams shoold immediately 
call upon Miss Trevelyan. Trevelyan thought 
it best to say nothing about thiâ foolish affair 
to his sister^ but merely to inform her of Lady 
Williams's intjamied yisit, and of his «vnsh that 
she should mwt her adyances of civility with 
every mark of good-will on her part; for, Sir 
Henry having been a paxticular firiend of 
Colonel Howard^s, he and Lady Williams 
àiight in conséquence prove most désirable ' 
acquaintances for Theresa» 

The very next day the promised visit was 
made, and Miss Trevelyan's natural goodness 
of heart gave to her réception of her new visi- 
ters that' degree of courtesy, which, owing to 
long habits of seclusîon and her great dislike 
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to presenting herself before- strangers/ her 
manners generally wanted. Theresa's eyes 
sparkled with satisfaction on receiving marks 
of kindness from her fether's fHend; and as 
Trevelyan wfitched those speaking eyes, and 
witnessed Sir Henry and Lady Williams's very 
etident admiration of his young charge, he 
felt his heart overflow with such nniversal 
love and good-wiU, that he almost wondered 
from what cause such a sudden fondness for 
ail his féllow-creatures could Jpve proceeded. 
For still, self-deceived hy their relative situa- 
tion of guardian &iid ward, he did not seek for 
the explanation of his philanthropy in that 
passion which warms the heart to ail around. 
It so happened that Lady Williams was 
acquainted with the Honourible Mrs. Hopkins 
(thatnext door inhabitant of Paragon Row, 
whose ears and eyes were so disagreeably con^ 
taminated by their proximity), and, on leaving 
Miss Trevelyan, she purposely called upon her. 
On entering, Lady Williams found a con- 
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dave sitting on the business of her risit to the 
proscribed tenant of N®. 1 ; for, her carnage 
having been seen for some time waiting at her 
door, the alann had soon spread in the neigh-. 
bourhood, and Mrs. Hopkins's drawing-room 
was in conséquence crowded with moming 
visiters, who from the véranda had been em- 
ployed during the last half hour watching with 
intense curiosity the fîriendly intercourse and 
shâldng of hands^ which had been going on in 
the adjoining garden. 

Lady Williams's unexpected announcement 
produced an instantaneous silence — ail looked 
Bt her with the horror with which they might 
hâve beheld one issuing from a pest-house — 
and when on allusion being made to her visit to 
Miss Trevelyan, she proclaimed the mistake 
of the whole neighbourhood with regard to 
her character, dedaring her spotless famé and 
virgin purity tîo be beyond the shadow of 
doubt, and moreover affirmed that the sup- 

posed parents of the poor Theresa were total 

m 
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strangers to each other, the disappointment 
and consternation were gênerai. Miss Trevel- 
yan's affronting rejection of aU advances of 
• civility had marked her out as an object of 
dislike and animadversion ; and her being 
cleared from the charge of firailty, therefore, 
far from restoring her to the fevour of her 
neighbours, only added to their ill-will by 
proving to them its mjustice ; they therefore 
never rested iintil they had fixed npon another 
cause for accusation, and con&eQUently \^th 
one accord fell back upon the second clause 
in their indictment against her, namely, that 
of Methodism, and from this time dkected 
ail their invectives against saints and hypo* 
crites. 

But when this wise and charitable décla- 
ration of war against Miss Trevelyan wa^ 
agreed upon by her neighbours, they had Aot, 
with ail their vigilance, discovered that the 
tall, handsome, military-looking person, who 
had that moming been seen in the garden 
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below the house, was not only her brother, 
but likely to become a fixed résident at Bich- 
mond. When this fact was ascertained past 
ail doubt by Betty, Mrs. Hopkins's maid, great 
were, the lamentations whicb followed. How 
peculiarly vQxatious that ail thia should hâve 
happenedt and in a neighbonrhood, too, where 
handsome single men and next heirs but one 
to a peerage were not only not plenty, but 
had actuaUy, firom their scarcity, become mère 
dreams of the imagination with ail the desolate 
spinsters of tlie place. 

To poor Mrs. Hopldns Colonel Trevelyan's 
useless vicinity was peculiarly tantalizing, as 
the daily sight of him constantly reminded her 
of her deprivation; and she was made ftdly 
sensible of her extrême ill luck, when, a few 
days after his arrivai, she gave an entertain- 
ment to her Richmond friends. A fiill fort- 
night had been employed in the composition 
of the party and " coUecting her beaux ;" and 
yet, notwithstanding ail her labonris, the show 
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of gentlemen on the appointed day amounted 
to no more than the curate, (who^ however, 
was a capital whist-player), the apothecary, 
and a gouty old admirai. In vain, while at- 
tempting to arrange her guests at dinneî, did 
she call upon thèse three gentlemen to divide 
her nihe ladies 3 the thing was not to be accom- 
plished by any nile of arithmetic! and poor 
Mrs. Hopkins's imagination again wandered 
wistfully to the other side of the cruel parti- 
tîon-wall, which separated her parlour firom 
that of her next neighbour's. 

Nor was her regret at the absence of the 
handsome Colonel diminished, when, in dis- 
posing of her company in the evening, she was 
obliged to surround the loo table with an un- 
broken row of caps and petticoats, and when, 
after compelling her tribe of young ladies each 
in their tum to play a waltz, to which no 
one listened, and no one could dance, for lack 
of partners, she at last saw them reduced 
to the melancholy resource of contending for 
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a needle-book at a pool of commerce; that 
endless variety of amiuals and keepsakes not 
having yet appeared in the world, which hâve 
since proved such a blessing to givers of^ and 
attendants at, country tea-parties. 

The longest evening, as well as day, will 
hâve an end^ and this one ended like ail its 
predecessors ; but ft did not leave the Ho- 
nonrable Mrs. Hopkins in the most compla- 
cent of humours, and in conséquence, the Tre- 
yelyan family became, as usual in such cases, 
the (JÉpct of attack. — ^^ I présume Colonel 
^evelyan intends to be as fine and exclusive 
as his sister ?" said she to her two remaining 
visiters, who were waiting for the retum of 
the fly to take them home. " They conde- 
scend, however, it sçems, to be acquainted with 
the WiUîamses, at Twickenham, though I don't 
know who or what they are to be selected for 
that honour. Lady Williams was vastly con- 
sequential about her new fîriends the other 
morning, and seemçd to fancy it was to majce 
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a prodi^ous différence to us, Miss Trevelyan 
tuming out to be an honest woman — I am 
very glad for her sake she is so ; but really it 
is no affÎEdr of mine, and as to calling upon her 
again in conséquence, which was evidently the 
drift of Lady Williams^s visit to me^-r-^Aa^ I 
certainly shall not do ; poor dear Mr. Hopkins 
(Lord Ladbrook's first coulln, you know) used 
to say it was the duty of ail persons to consi- 
der what was due to themselves, and I think 
I paid Miss Trevelyan sufficient compliment 
by leaving my napae with her when sh^ first 
came hère; for it is not on everybody I do 
call, and I really cannot demean myself so far 
as again to make advances to her, because, 
forsooth ! it now suits her convenience to be 
acquainted in the neighbourhood ; for, of 
course, ail this stir is because they want that 
girl to be asked about, and because she is 
a&aid her brother will find it dull, as weU he 
may-^but I c^'t help that. If poor dear Mr. 
Hopkins was alive, perhaps I might hâve pre- 
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Tailed upon him to call upon Colonel Tre- 
velyan^ notwithstanding ail that has passed; 
but as it is, he must just take his chance.'' 

'^ Certûniy ! (said her friend. Miss Brown,) 
and it^is really perfectly ridiculous the fiiss 
and bother thèse Trevelyans are always mak- 
ing among us, as if they were of such excessive 
conséquence ; and after ail, who are they ?" 

" Ay, who are they ?" repeated Mrs. Hop- 
kins, a smile of satisfaction brightening up a 
brow on which care had evidently sat during 
the last six hours. 

And with that comforting reflection on their 
neighbour's insignificance, they parted — Miss 
Brovm treasuring up for the next party (at 
which her firiend should not happen to be pré- 
sent) animadversions on her ^^ absurd jealousy 
about the Trevelyans;" and Mrs. Hopkins 
quite exhausted by the social labours of the 
evening, redring to her widowed couch to 
dream of side-dishes, single gentlemen, tromps 
and tea-cups. 

VQL« I. F 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Oh then 's the hour for those who love, 

Sweet, like thee and me ; 
WhefiL airs bo calm below, above. 

In Heaven and d'er the sea : 
When maidens sing Bweet barcarolles 

And Echo sings again, 
So Bweet that ail with ears and soûls 

Should love and listen then. 

MOORB. 

While ail this was passing at Mrs. Hop- 
kins's, the party, next door, in bUssftd igno- 
rance of their unpopularity, were enjoying a 
degree of happiness seldom permanent in this 
world. Miss Trevelyan, no longer left to her 
own melancholy reflections, but surroiinded by 
the innocent interests of life, seemed to hâve 
entered on a new existence/ and was in conse- 
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quence positively cheerfîil. Her brother, on 
his part, dreamed away the hours in that al- 
most uneaiihly state of felicity, occasioned by 
the first gleam of a violent passion on the souI ; 
when before we acknowledge it to oursehres 
no questions are asked as to a possible retum, 
no Tiews are taken into a doubtful future, and 
Ihere is no wish but to enjoy the présent 
intoxicating happiness which it imparts. Co- 
lonel Trevelyan had often before admired 
beauty — ^he had often experienced those pàssing 
interests which amuse the first yonth of eyery 
man, but none of those fancies of the im£^- 
nation had proved themselves to be more than 
fancies, and he was not therefore aware of his 
présent danger, imtil entangled beyond ail 
power of extricating himself. He still called 
Theresa his wardj his fnend'a daughtety and, 
presuming upon that apologetical connexion, 
fearlessly gave way to the strong interest with 
which she inspired him; Theresa, the while, 
appeared to hâve no wish, no object in life, 

F 2 
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but to please her kind benefactors. It seemed 
a gratification to her on ail occasions to seek 
Colonel Trevelyan^s adyice and approbation^ 
as she wonld bave done that of her fathw^ 
expressing in the warmest terms her deep 
sensé of ail her obligations to him^ and bis 
sister. And bis heart at times thrilled with 
delight at such proofs of her confiding ajSec- 
tion, and yet an undefined feeling of disap- 
pointment made him at others shrink firom the 
artless familiarity of her manner^ and he conld 
almost hâve wished her' less open, less at her 
ease. 

Happiness was peculiarly suited to the dis- 
play of Theresa's character ; for^ nninfluenced 
by any sensé of duty, and *solely govemed by 
the feelings of the moment, this total want 
of directing principlë which, under less favoura- 
ble circumstances,_might bave betrayed itself^ 
was scarcely to be detected ; and as Trevelyan 
now saw her, her mind appeared in perfect 
harmony with her lovely person. Ail was 
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soft, smiling, pure^ and bright; her temper 
was tried by no unkindness ; she was exposed 
to no niortiiying neglect ; each succeeding day 
was prospérons as the last, " and still more 
blessed/' and her only task in life seemed to 
be freely to enjoy the happiness bestowed npon 
her, and to love those who promoted it. 

The addition of Colonel Trevdyan to their 

party necessarily, in various ways, changed 

his sister's mode of Ufe, and thereby added 

to Theresa's enjoyments, as he promoted many 

an amusement which had hitherto been en- 

tirely ont of the question. Instead of being 

reduced to the dull companionship of H«m- 

phries for air and exercise^ she now took long 

walks and rides with her guardian. When she 

went ont to sketch, he was her constant corn- 

panion. When a wet day confined them to 

the house, he read to her by the hour, while 

she finished her drawings, or he accompanied 

her when she reqmred a second in her songs. 

And ail this Miss Trevelyan, in the unsus- 
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pecting innocenœ of her heart, herself en^ 
couraged, fearing that her brother might fiâ.d 
kis présent life di^ and that she should in con* 
séquence lose the society of one who added so 
much not only to her own enjoyment^ but to 
that of the being to whom she was daily be*- 
coming more attached. Had duUness been the 
worst evil to which Trevelyan waÉJ then ex- 
posed^ it would hâve been well-, but ail thèse 
domestic habits of life were peculiarly dan* 
gerous to a person of his disposition^ when his 
only companions were a most indulgent and 
often abstracted elderly sister^ and a lovely girl 
of gieventeen : for what sort of intercourse can 
be so ensnaring as that into which we are 
drawn by a life of such total retirement^ that 
one object alone by engrossing the attention 
necessarily fills up the existence ? What species 
of intimacy is so irrésistible as that formed 
over a pianoforte and music-books ; when the 
songs together sung embody feelings to which 
the tongue in propria persona dares not give 
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atterance, and the music serves as an excuse 
for the familiar interchange of looks andwords 
which* otherwise would not hâve been ventured 
upon ? If our companions possess the acknow- 
ledged power of throwing a charm over the 
inanimate objects by which we are surrounded, 
in the same manner do outward adventitious 
circimistances assist the fascination to which, 
when young and ardent, we are but too well 
indined to give way. 

And no locale, perhaps, was ever better 
calculated for the encouragement of such feel^ 
ings, tihan that in which Trevelyan and Theresa 
were now thrown together.. The glowing 
summer's eyening, when the meadows and 
gardens were peopled with loitering groups, 
and the river covered with gaily-freighted 
boats ; the occasional sounds of music mingUng 
with the splash of the waterman's oar, and 
lulling the soûl into a deUcious dream, united 
to form a scène bearing in itself acharacter 
of poetry and sentiment, and prgducing that 
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sunshine of the mind which seems for the 
moment to light up our existence with an im- 
earthly glow. 

Trevelyan^s imagination thns powerfiilly 
worked upon, he willingly yielded to the 
strong fascination of one, whose character and 
person, midisguised by any of those artificial 
décorations necessarily adopted in the 'world^ 
s^peared in such lovely unison with ail around. 

On sTich evenings as those hère described, 
the little wherry was regularly seen waitmg 
for the happy trio at the gâte of Miss Tre- 
velyan's garden, and they wandered thus for 
honrs on the lovely Thames, mitil the boats 
haying one by one disappeared^ and the busy 
hum of men died away^ ail around was stilled 
into the most luxurious silence; Theresa^s 
yoice> accompanied by her guitar^ was Ûken 
heard to swell on the soft evening air^ and a& 
Trevelyan, leaning on his oar, gazed on the 
lovely living picture before him^ he recklessly 
gave way to the enchantment of the moment» 
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On a delîghtftd aftemoon in the month of 
July 1800, the same aquatic show which had 
a year before made so melancholy an impres- 
sion npon Miss Trevelyan's mind came gUd- 
ing down the stream, colouring the sceneiy 
with its brilliant flags and streamers. Theresa, 
who had from the garden spied its approach, 
immediately fiew to inform her two compa- 
nions, and entreat they might follow it ; a boat 
was in conséquence immediately sent for, and 
they were soon in pursnit of the gay fiotilla. 

The scène conld not fail to recal to one, 
whose mind was so prone to reflection as Miss 
Trevelyan's, the feelings with which she had 
last beheld it from her then lonely dwelling, 
when it had so powerfully struck her as a re- 
présentation of her own Ufe ; and, as her pions 
heart swelled with gratitude on comparing the 
melancholy of her former soUtary existence 
with her présent happiness, tears stole softly 
down her cheek, and she sat lost in thought, 
scarcely heeding her companions, or noticed by 
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them : for Theresa was entirely engrossed by 
the gay spectacle béfore her, urging Trerelyan 
to use every exertion to overtake the littlç 
fleet, while he was as intently watdbdng her 
animated countenance and spariding eyes^ as 
she endeavoured to quicken every stroke of 
his oar by Her encouragement. At last they 
overtook the barges, and, carried on almost in* 
sensibly by the stream, they accompanied the 
crowd of boats far down the river, until dis- 
covering the lateness of the hour. Miss Tre- 
velyan wamed them to think of their retum. 

The sun had now long set, the breeze which 
had before cooled the air had died away, and 
when they at last turned towards home, the 
tide, then strong against them, made their pro- 
gress so slow and so laborious, that, before 
long, Trevelyan, exhausted by his exertions, 
was obUged to shove the boat towards the 
shore, and, securing it with his oars, to lean 
upon them for rest. 

^' I am airaid you are équité knocked up,'' 
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sud Theresa, ^^ I wish I oould hdp you ; but 
I suspect my whole strength would avail little 
against such a stream, and ail I can do, is to 
reanimate you by singing your favourite song 
of the Evening BeUs, for you bave really 
eamed a reward, and I fear you bave still at 
least two miles to pull/' 

Every sound was busbed ; the world seemed 
lefit ^^ to darkness and to tbem;'' and tbe 
music, tbe voice, tbe words, tbe scène, were 
aU in delidous barmony — 

" Those evening bells, those evening bells^ 
How many a taie their music tells, 
Of youth and hope, and that sweet time« 
When first I heard their soothing chime !" 

Tberesa was stiU singing tbis stanza, wben, 
on a sudden, tbe regular splasb of oars broke* 
tbe stillness of ail around, and soon, tbrougb 
tbe twiligbt, tbere appeared one of tbose long 
ftinny-club wberries, weU known to ail wbo 
live on tbe banks of tbe Tbames, and wbicb, 
manned by ten or twelve amateur-watermen. 
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seeméd like a spear to eut through the streiua. 
The party came swifUy and gaily on, ail talk- 
hig and langhing, while their many oars striking 
the water at the same moment overcame every 
other Sound. 

Theresa, totally unheeding them, and en- 
grossed by her music, continued to sing. On 
a sudden, one of the rowers called out, ^^ Stop ! 
—stop ! — hush ! — music ! — by Heavens 'tis 
woman's voice, most exquisitely sweet !" 

" Oh, nonsense," rejoined another. " It is 
only some common ballad-singer ; corne, pull 
on, for we shall be too late for the Opéra." 

" Hang the Opéra," replied the first speaker. 
" No music can equal that which I now hear ; 
for Heaven's sake, hush l" 
• Again there was a dead silence^ ail resting 
on their oars. Theresa, through the sounds 
of her own voice and the guitar, had heard 
but little of this conversation, and continued 
her sérénade wandering firom cfne air to ano- 
ther; but Trevelyan, not choosing that any 
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one else should enjoy that which had been in-* 
tended for himself alone, and in conséquent 
jealbns displeasure at the intruding attention of 
the amatenr*boatmen, again sUpped his oars 
into the water, and, pnshing from the shore, 
proceeded homewards. 

An animated conversation was immediately 
commenced in an under-tone among the Fun^ 
ny-club boatmen, and Trevelyan, not half 
pleased with the occurrence, although he did 
not exacdy know why, redoubled his speed to 
get firom them, but before long the same fîill 
splash was heard not far distant, and to his 
vexation he perceived that the boat had altered 
its course and was following them. 

Theresa now observed that they were pur- 
sued, and, amused as any girl might hâve been 
at the circumstance, said, exultingly to Miss 
ÎVevelyan : ^* Well, at last we hâve fallen in 
with people of taste; it is the first time I 
hâve had this compliment paid to my music." 
And, encouraged by the increasing darkness, 
she, before Miss Trevelyan had replied, or 
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indeed, knewveiy well to what she alluded, 
«gain swept her hand over the strings of the 
goitar^ and began a wild Neapolitan Barcarola. 

Roused at lengtih firom her rêverie^ Miss 
Trevelyan looked towards the pursuing boat, 
and, being now fully aware of what was 
passing, she was not less discomposed than her 
brother, on finding that they were at so late 
an hour the object of attraction to a party 
of young men who were at the moment evi- 
dendy much elevated in spirits. She therefore 
gendy laid her hand on Theresa's, and bade 
her desist. 

" Why ! what is the matter î" exclaimed 
Theresa. 

" Nothing/' replied Miss Trevelyan, in a low 
voice. ** Only we need not any longer entice 
those gentlemen out of their way." 

" Oh ! that is their affah-/' said There^,» 
gaUy, ^^if they think my music worth the 
trouble, I am sure they are very welcome to 
it ;'' and she carelessly began another verse of 
her song. 
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Miss Trevelyaa again took hold of Jier 
hand. " ReaUy, Treevy/' said Thcresa, in a 
tone of expostulation, '^ I do not see what 
harm they do us ; and surely I can be doing 
none either, by merely serenading them, when 
they seem so fond of music, and when, from 
the dai'kness, it is impossible they can asoer- 
tain who is singing, for I may say, like Juliet 
to Romeo, 

' Thou knowest the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bcpaint my cheek.' " 

During this Utile altercation between his 
two companions, Trevelyan, who grew every 
moment more and more discomposed, forget- 
ting his fatigue, redoubled his speed, fighting 
against the stream with an energy which love, 
or, perhaps, more properly, jealousy, could at 
that moment alone hâve given him ; but the 
faster he went, the faster the pursuing boat, 
like a phantom, flew afiter him, and did* not 
give up the chase, until they had passed the 
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bridge^ and were within fifty yards of the 
landing-place. 

Another altercation then appeared to take 
place between the boat's crew. As they ail 
talked at once^ Trevelyan conld not make ont 
the particular point then in debate ; but the 
words " nonsense !" — ^^ what a strange fancy !" 
and the name of Leslie, often repeated, caught 
his ear ; and when at last this hubbub ceased^ 
the boat^ to his infinité satisfaction, was again 
tumed towards London, and soon afber dis- 
appeared. 

But as it lefib them he saw, through the 
deepening twilight, a taU, white fiigure standing 
above the rest, and a handkerchief waved, 
as if in farewell. Theresa, who had been 
excessively amused by this little adventure, 
seemed rather surprised that her guardian was 
not equally so ; and for the first time, was 
half inclined to consider him as unjust and 
severe for condemning, as he did, the con- 
duct of the musical waterman as impertinent, 
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and the point uras pretiy warmly argued be- 
tween them on leaving the boat. 

Theresa, who was not much used to oon- 
tradiction firom any one, and still less from 
Trevelyan, immediately on rejoining his sister 
in the house, applied to her as umpire. 
*^ Surely, Treevy," said she, " you will not 
be so seyere as my guardian, and condemn 
thèse poor gentlemen, merely for having gone 
a few yards out of their course to listen to 
music." 

^^ If they were gentlemen/' said Miss Tre- 
velyan, ^' I do condemn them, as they must 
hâve seen Frederick did nothke their pursuit; 
if they were merely London shopkeepers, 
which I suspect, then one can't expect them 
to know better, as they would probably mistake 
their impertinence for gallantry.'' 

^* Oh, I am 9ure they were getdlemen^^ said 
Theresa eagerly ; " shopkeepers would never 
hâve had so much taste : at ail events I hope, 
whoever they are, they will not be punished 
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for their impertinence by being too late for the 
Opéra ; even you^ I am sure^ would not be so 
cruel as to wish that," added she, smiling 
archly in her guardian's face. He made no 
reply^ and there the matter ended. 

Early next moming Trevelyan was obliged 
to go to London on business^ not of his own, 
but of Colonel Howard's, or, rather, of The- 
resa's ; for, owing to the iUness of his con- 
fidential solicitor, he had never yet been able to 
look into his friend's affairs. 

On examining his papers, he found that he 
bequeathed to his only child, Theresa Howard, 
twenty thousand pounds ; in short, nearly every 
thing he possessed, a sum far exceeding Tre- 
yelyan's expectatdons for her. In the codicil 
to his will, dated a week before his death. 
Colonel Howard directed that his daughter 
should not marry until she was eighteen, when 
she was to be considered as of âge with regard 
to her property, but that even then, she was 
to form no matrimonial alliance without the 
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fiill consent and approbation of her guardian, 
Colonel Frederick Trevelyan. 

Trevelyan started when those words met his 
eyes, and he read the sentence several times 
over^ although hardly forming a clear idea 
to himself why this injunction so particularly, 
indeed so painfnlly, attracted bis attention ; 
but so it did, leaving a disagreeable though 
vague impression on bis mind, wbich be was 
unable to sbake off; and bis spirits or bis 
temper, or wbatever it was tbat had been af- 
fected by tbese détails of law, did not improve 

• 

on finding tbat, firom some légal forms and 
diffîculties wbicb be bad not anticipated, it 
became absolutely necessary tbat be sbould 
remain for some days longer in town. Tbe 
brigbt smile witb wbicb Tberesa welcomed 
bim, on bis retum bome, fully made up to 
bim, bowever, for aU bis previous vexation. 

" We bave been quite in a fuss about you,'' 
said sbe, as sbe kindly went up to bim, ^^ and 
we bave been so duU, for Treevy would not let 
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me go on with our book, as she said it would 
not be fair upon you ; and really the evening» 
appeared so very long, that even I was ready 
to go to bed. Oh ! but I must tell you,'' she 
added, laughing, ^^ I hâve charmed another 
boatman ! for we went yesterday evening — as 
you know we had promised to do, by water to 
Twickenham, to fetch Sir Henry and Lady 
Williams, who insisted on having some music ; 
and soon after I began to sing, a boat with a 
gentleman and a most beautiful Newfoundland 
dog appeared, as Sir Henry said in chase, 
foUowing us the whole time, and I am quite 
sure this admirer of my singing was a gentle- 
tnan, whatever our friends of the Funny*club 
wherry were : so I really begin to think that 
the inhabitants of Richmond are not quitè so 
dull a set as I had imagined." 

This newly discovered musical tom among 
the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
did not appear to be matter of so much re- 
joicing to Trevelyan as to his ward ; but, 
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ashamed of his jealous wish to monopolise 
Theresa's talent to himself^ and at ail éventa 
ashamed that she should discover it, he tamed 
the matter off as a good joke^ and no more 
was then said ùpon the subject. 

But, firom that time, scarcely an evening did 
he and his two companions take their usual 
lounge on the river, but the little skiff with 
the handsome young man and the large New- 
foundland dog appeared ; and yet, although 
their boat was evidently the object of at- 
traction, the unknown waterman so contrived 
to cross the stream to and fro, at one moment 
darling off in a totally opposite direction^ at 
another, as if by mère accident or awkwardness, 
Crossing their track, and entangling his oars 
with their's ; that it became equally impossible 
to élude or to resent his attendance. 

AU this time no notice was taken either by 

Theresa or her guardian of this new aquatic 

^knight-errant, perhaps in conséquence of their 

former little quarrel on the subject } but before 
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long the latter began to fancy he could detect 
a conscious blush on his ward's face whenever 
he joined them, as if she was aware of being 
the object which attracted him, and that her 
eyes wandered anxioiisly around on those 
evenings when he did not appear. Trevelyan 
often longed to put a stop to her singing^ but, 
without more positive reasons than he could 
allège, he felt that such a prohibition would 
seem most arbiirary and capridous, when he 
had hitherto himself been the first to encourage 
her music as so delightfiil an addition to their 
evening excursions ; but he ceased entirely to 
apply for his £Biyourite songs ; he never, as 
formerly, entreated to hâve them again and 
again repeated ; often discovered that it was 
cold or threatened rain, when scarcely a cloud 
was to be seen in the sky, and heartily rejoiced 
when the shortened days and conséquent 
change pf weather necessarily terminated their 
oustomary, and once so delightful fiquatic 
expéditions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Let no one say that there is need, 

Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah no ! the love that kills indeed, 

Dispatches at a blow. 

First Loyi. 

Thus passed the summer^ and with it 
seemed to disappear the unknown waterman 
and his dog. Towards the end of autumn, 
Lord Launceston, who^ sincehis nephew's re- 
tum firom India^ had made great advances of 
ciyility towards him, wrote to propose that 
he and Miss Trevelyan shonld corne and pay 
him a visita in Comwall, where he promised 
they should meet with that cordial réception, 
both from himself and his daughter, which 
their near relationship gave them a right to 
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expect, and the Colonel, in addition, wonld 
find mbst excellent shooting, as few could boast 
of such capital moors and such.an abimdance 
of game as himself. 

To this letter of Lord Launceston's was 
subjoined a pretty pink note from Lady 
Angusta to her cousin, containing the like 
pressing invitation ; but Theresa was not 
named by either the father or daughter. The 
matter was of course fully discussed between 
Colonel Trevelyan and bis sister. The latter 
was particularly anxious that thèse fîriendly 
advances on the part of their relatives should 
be met by equal cordiality on theirs ; but 
still, with regard to herself, feeling quite un- 
equal to the exertion of a visit to Trevelyan 
Castle, and Theresa not being induded . in 
the invitation, she at last decided on making 
her excuses, alleging as her rea«ons récent 
indisposition, and not liMng to be long absent 
from home on accoimt of her yoimg charge. 

** But,*' added she, " really Frederick you 
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should go, and, indeed, I think a litde variety 
of Society and occupation will be good both 
for your nûnd and body, for I must confess 
the life you lead hère mnst be dull enough." 

Tsevelyan conld not help smiling at his 
supposed dttbiess ; he in theory quite agreed 
with his sister as to the propriety of 
showing ail willingness to meet their uncle's 
advances of kindness, and thus putting an 
end to the unfortunate estrangement which. 
had so long existed between them ; but, 
in practice, he felt no greater inclination 
to visit his relations and the partridges 
than Miss Trevelyan : however, as he hardly 
acknowledged to himself his true reasons for 
objecting to the proposed absence from Rich- 
mond, he could not urge them to his sister, 
still less name them to his unde as an ex- 
cuse for dedining his friendly offers ; there- 
fore, after many doubts, and much discussion 
on the subject, he was obhged, however re- 
luctantly, to eicpress his thanks to his uncle, 

VOL. I. G 
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and hi« xeadiiiess to obey his Idiid suibiimmis 
in ten days. 

It is to be feared that, when wiitâng thia 
necesaary falsehood, Biany a mumur trembled 
on his lips ai bciiig thiu oblîged to &Hrego 
Ûie sodety of one whose power orer bis heart 
was every day mcreasing, for tbat of rela^ 
tiona towards wbom be did mot. feel partiea* 
larly attracted, and tbat be beartily wisbed 
ail tbe poor bares and pbeasants bad been 
safely lodged in bis satanic majest/a krder 
instead of being beld out as irrésistible tempta- 
tions to Trevdyan Castle dnring tbe sbootâng 
season. 

Previously to bis departore from Ricbmond, 
Trevelyan found it neoessary again to. passa 
day in town mtb Colonel Howard's lawyers 
for tbe final arrangement of bis daugbter's 
affairs. He bad as yet never mentioned tbe 
subject to ber, but, tbe légal part of tbe 
business being now conduded, be determined 
on infonning Tberesa of ber &1iier's bberal 
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settiements in her behalf^ and of the degree 
of anihority which^ by the wishes of that 
fitther, he^ as his représentative, was to claim 
oyer her actions. Acecnrdingly^ finding hunsdf 
sdone with her the moming after bis retum 
to Richmond^ he, wiâi a beatmg heart, gare 
faû» Word a detailed acconnt of her vorldly 
prospects. 

Even when fistening to tiiese détails^ The- 
resa was scarcely sensible of the fnll extent of 
her fatber's munificence towards her, being 
littie aware of the value of such worldly pos- 
sessions ; but the kindness which must hâve 
prompted such generosity was easily to be 
understood by one gifted with such Hveliness 
a! fee&Dg, and her silent but éloquent tears 
expressed the gratitude of her heart for such 
iprooh of affection in her deceased parent. 

Trcvelyan then continued : " I need not tell 
you that your father's rdations are not favour- 
ably incKned towards you, for that you know 
already; «ad this disposition of his property 
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chiefly in your favour bas not certaiRly tended 
to sofiten their feelings : during ail this busi- 
ness I hâve of course been brougbt in contact 
witb Colonel Howard's nepbew, and we bad 
several conversations relative to you, but I 
am sorry to say the resuit ha» been a convie- 
lion on my part that we must hope for no 
change of sentiment either in him or bis 
family. But, thank Heaven! you are inde- 
pendent of their kindness in one way, and, I 
trust, the permanefU home which I am em- 
powered by my sister to oflFer you under her 
roof will in some measure compensate for 
the want of generosity in your more natural 
connexions." 

Trevelyan paused — gazing in compassion 
on bis agitated auditor, for, during this part 
of bis discourse, Theresa's colour bad varied 
from white to crimson, and she bad bit her 
lips, to restrain the tears of wounded pride, 
which forced themselves into her eyes. But, 
notwithstanding ail her efforts, the large drops 
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followed each other down her cheeks, as she 
sat immoveable listening to his narrative, and 
evidently too much overpowered by varions 
€ontending feelings to venture to speak. 

'^ I hâve one thing more to add," continned 
Trevelyan, with much émotion ; " by yonr 
father's wili, you are to be considered of âge 
upon attaining yonr eighteenth year, which 
you will do, I find, next April, — ^that is to say, 
yon are then to be mistress of yonr fortune ; 
but not even then entirely released from my 
anthority with regard to yonr actions, for — " 
and he drew a long breath in order to secure 
the power of reaching the end of his sentence 
— ^^ for you must not marry without my full 
consent." 

Theresa, smiling through her tears, looked 
up into her guardian's face, and holding out 
her hand to him, " I hope," said she, " you 
^will not find me indined to be very rebellions 
to your wishes on that or any other point." 

Trevelyan's whole firame trembled with emo- 
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tkm— -thèse wordb had routed hiB secret from 
tke Tery bottom of his heait— the predoms 
ff£t ci her hand, wfaich Thœsa seemed thu& 
Toltmtarily to make him, caused his eveiy 
sensé to swim m a oonfusioii of hqpe and 
deUght, and, before he loiew what he was 
abouty tendeily pressing Ihat hand between 
boA of his, "< O Theresa !" said he, "< I fear 
it will at any time go hard with me to be 
obliged to give up to another my jHreseot 
delegated rigfat over yonr destmy, and to re- 
linqnish fhis dear hand to (me, who can aever, 
I am sure, prise it half so much as myself/' 

Theresa again looked at him, but blushing 
and embarrassed; her oonfîision seemed to re- 
call him to his sensés. '^ Do not speak to me," 
he continued in a hurried manner ; ^ I ask, I 
wish for no answer— only to be allowed to 
think it possible — ÛiBt, perhaps-— at some 
future time you may — at ail events, forgive 
me if, for a moment, I hâve so fkr forgotten 
myself as to hare said — ^what I should not — 
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what is nons^iae*— forget it ail— «nd still look 
upon me as your guardiaa*-*-yoiir brother—- 
your father even — in abort^ let me be to you 
whatever will inspire you with most confi* 
deno^ most eiitire txust— and again foigive 
me. 

^' F<»rgiye you !'' said Theresa, with an in- 
nocent artlessness of look and manner qnite 
peculiar to herself ; '^ I am sure it is I who 
hâve to ask forgiveness of you, for not being 
half deserving of your and dear Treevy's 
goodnesS) for sitting hère like a statue^ with- 
out even attempting one word of thanks £br 
kindness such as no poor outcast ever yet 
experienced. But I really cannot — ^it is aUtoo 
much for words — ^I can only hope my con- 
duct may prove my gratitude,"^--«nd again 
seizing her guardian's hand, she hid her agi- 
tated face in the back of tbe couch, upon 
which they were together seated. 

Was it wrongy if Trevelyan then ventured 
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to draw faer towards him, and to kiss the 
hand still clasped in his ! 

Wheiher right or wrong, however, so it 
was — and Theresa appeared to hâve that en- 
tire reliance in her guardian, to love him with 
such a confiding sisterly affection^ that thesç 
expressions of tenderness on his part neither 
surprised nor offended her. Perhaps, on r&- 
flection^ Trevelyan would hâve been better 
pleased, had she appeared starded or even 
angry ; but still he was too supremely happy 
at the moment to think of aught beyond it ; 
and never did a goardian and ward part 
better fnends, afiter a discussion of their re- 
ciprocal rights and obligations. 

When they next met after this conversa- 
tion, Theresa slightiy blushed, as her eyes 
encountered Trevelyan's, but, that first mo- 
ment of awkwardness once over, it seemed 
as if what had passed between them had pro- 
dùced no other effect upon her than that of 
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increasing^ if possible^ her feelings of gratitude 
and affection towards her guardian and Miss 
Trevelyan, from whose lips she received the 
confirmation of those kind offers previoualy 
made in her name. 

There remained but one more day for Tre- 
velyan to pass at Richmond before he was 
to set ont for Comwall, and^ not wiahing to 
lose any of Theresa's sodety, when on the eve 
of being entirely deprived of it, he proposed 
to her to walk with him to Twickenham^ 
whither he was going to take leave of Sir 
Henry Williams. Theresa, delighted at the 
proposai, âew to Miss Trevelyan to obtain 
her permission to accept it, who, seeing in the 
connexion between her two companions no- 
thing more than that of guardian and ward, 
unhesitatingly gave her consent to the tête- 
à'téte walk, and in conséquence, Theresa and 
Trevelyan, accompanied by little Oscar, set 
off on their expédition, each in their différent 
way, with high ^unticipations of pleasure. We 
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willf however^ vfature to «ffirm tbat Tre- 
yelyan's were the bighest> 9s alone witb 
TbeTfi»!^ ber ann linlsed witbm Us, he felt 
hi» preoîous change to be in a maimer bis own 
property. 

Thçy had not procoeded far bçyond the 
bridge, wben, an enormous Newfoundland dog 
rusbing suddenly pa^t them, Imocked orer 
poor little Oscar, and aent bim roUing in the 
dust. Âltbongh nature bad given bim a dimi- 
nutive pèrson, and also no smaU sbare of tbat 
antipatby to lîodily pain of wbicb tbe great 
and bttle are equally sensible, yet Oscar bad 
a migbty mind wbenever tbe resentment of 
injuries called fortb its powers, and, no sooner 
had be recovered bis equilibrium tban he 
flew in impotent rage on bis unknown enemy, 
wbo with one toucb of bis gigantic paw pin- 
ned bim to the. ground, wbere he lay pro- 
strate, yelling most piteously. Theresa, quick 
as ligbtning, darted forward to reseue tbe poor 
little animal, Trevelyan as quickly foUowing 
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her. At the same moment a honeman gal- 
loped up; he leaped from his saddle^ and, 
seizing the dog by the colkr, in an instant 
liberated the terrified prisoner. 

Theresa without even looking towards his 
delirerer, caught up Oscar in hei* anns, and 
vas wholly occupied examining his supposed 
wounds, while Trevelyan^ satisfied that he had 
received no material injury, tumed good-hu- 
mouredly towards the horseman to assure him 
no harm was done, and to express their thanks 
for his interférence; but his feelings and 
countenance in an instant underwent a total 
change, for, to his infinité vexation, he imme- 
diately recognised in the person before him 
the unknown waterman who had, by his con- 
stant attendance, night after night, so annoyed 
him ail the simimer on the river. The gen- 
tlemen both bowed, and the horseman apolo- 
gised for the uncivil behaviour of his four- 
footed companion, rejoicing that the little 
dog had not suffered in the unequal combat. 
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While speaking, his eyes were fixed on The- 
resa. with evideiit looks of admiration, and 
he seemed much disposed to prolong the 
parley, but Treyelyan, who was of a totally 
différent mind, again hastily thanking him for 
his prompt assistance, coldly bowed, wishing 
him good moming. This was a terrible 
broad hint, and the stranger did not attempt 
to conceal his vexation at being thus abruptly 
dismissed ; but, as Trevelyan had tben tumed 
from him, he seemed to think it impossible to 
renew the conversation, and, gathering up the 
reins of his horse's bridle, was preparing to 
remount, when Theresa, who had during aQ 
this time been entirely occupied examining 
and caressing Oscar, satisâed at length that 
he was unhurt, happened to look up. Her 
eyes encountered tliose of the stranger^ and, 
instantly recognising the knight of the Uttle 
skiff, she blushed deeply as she retumed his 
salutation. 
The whole of this transaction had occupied 
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scarcely two minutes, but they hadappeared 
as many hours to Trevelyan, who, hastily 
drawing Theresa's arm within fais, and again 
making an inclination of the faead to the 
stranger, walked on with fais charge. 

Tfaey continued some little time in silence, 
but soon the galloping of the horse, and the 
barking of the large dog were again heard 
approaching, and Theresa, suddenly disengag^ 
ing herself from her guardian, caught up O^cbt 
in her arms. On reaching them the rider 
checked fais speed, and pointing to a string 
which he had fastened to fais dog's neck, as- 
sured Theresa that her little favourite was 
quite safe from further danger, as fais antago- 
nist was secured. 

Theresa smiled, while Trevelyan, provoked 
at this , renewal of intercourse, again formally 
bowed to the stranger, who, after another 
eager gaze at fais lovely companion, putting 
spurs to fais horse was soon out of sight. 

" I wonder who that can be !" said The- 
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resa, after a silence of some moments ; *^ per- 
haps we might hâve seen bis name on the 
dog's collar, for I saw a large brass plate 
upon it." 

* '^ If you are so yéry anzious for information 
on the subject," said Trevelyan, dryly, ^'we 
can caU the gentleman back, and ask himself^ 
for he can only be flattered by Miss Howard's 
interest." 

^' Oh ! my cnriosity does not qnite amount 
to that,'' said Theresa, somewhat pettishly; 
and they again walked on in silence, both 
more occupied with this little occurrence âian 
either chose to confess — Theresa hardly owning 
to herself the fact, that she felt flattered by 
the stranger's évident wish to make her ac- 
quaintance, and Trevelyan not liking to ac- 
knowledge that this very obvions désire on his 
part was displeasing to him. To quarrel with 
Theresa was, however, not what Trevelyan 
was used to ; besides, he felt he had been to 
blâme in giving way to a degree of ill-humour, 
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which she certainly had done nothing to de- 
serve, and in his nohle xnind the senie of 
error oould nq^long ezist without prompting 
its confession. 

Taldng courage, therefore, at last to break 
the unusual silence, which had for so many 
minutes existed between them, '^ Theresa," 
said he, ^^ you must think me horribly cross 
to-day — and in truth I am so — everybody, and 
every thing annoys me — ^however, my feeling 
so particularly unpleasant to myself is no 
excuse for my being so to others, and least 
of ail to you/' said he, fixing his eyes fondly 
upon her, ^^ so if I beg pardon, and promise 
to behave better ail the rest of this day, will 
you generously forgive me ?" 

^^Indeed/' said she, laughing, ^^1 am de- 
lighted to see my guardian can at times be 
even as naughty as his ward, and* I suspect 
we are afîber ail but quits — so let us be fnends ;" 
and as she spoke, she gently pressed the arm 
she had hold of . 
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Trevelyan's eyes glistened with delight, as 
he gazed on her radiant countenance ; and yet 
a feeling of disappointment ^ot across his 
heart, at her naive expression of kindness, 
for, thought he— and he was right— a young 
girl does not Tenture to press the arm of 
the man she loves, but it is thus a gratefîil 
sister speaks the affectionate feelings of her 
heart to a brother, in whom she impUcitly 
confides. He drew a deep sigh, and after a 
few moments' pause, continued : ^^ It is this 
expédition to Comwall which has, I believe, 
put me so much out of sorts, as I do not care 
one farthingabout shooting, and I am very cer- 
tain the Society I shall find at Trevelyan Castle 
will not be half as agreeable to me as that 
which I shall leave behind." 

" No ?" said Theresa, smiling ; " why you 
forget you wiU hâve the all-perfect Right 
Honourable Lady Augusta Trevelyan, who 
never says or does a wrong thing, instead of 
the thoughdess, ignoble " Theresa stop- 
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ped short. " Instead of her whose very 
faults are dearer to me than ail my cousin's 
perfection,*' replied Trevelyan, with Tehemence. 
Lucldly for him they at this moment reached 
Sir Henry William's résidence, the door of 
which he would probably hâve passed, had 
net Theresa checked his progress, for the 
prospect of his approaching séparation from 
her had so moved his heart, that his thoughts 
and feelings were scarcely under control, and 
in another minute his secret would possibly 
hâve again escaped firom him onintentionally. 
Sir Henry and Lady Williams were at home, 
and both joined in lamentations on hearing the 
purport of Trevelyan's visit. 
. " But we will take care of your ladies/' said 
the good-humoured Baronet ; " you hâve 
only to appoint me your deputy, and I will look 
after your ward during your absence, I pro- 
mise you."'Then, drawing Trevelyan aside, 
" Really ! my dear Colonel,'* said he laughing, 
" I think my friend Howard must hâve been 
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^piite dsitàng, when he coiild tbink of appointing 
Ifou guardian to his daughter ! a pretty sort 
of guardian, faith !'' and he looked cunningly 
into Trevelyan's &ce, while he Idndlypatted 
him. on the shonlder : ^^ but make your mind 
easy^ I promise you im> one shall caxry her off 
wbile you are away.'* 

Trevelyan coloured to his yery fbrehead, and 
yet could not help feeling gratified by Sir 
K&trfs raillery. It seemed ahnost to give a 
reality to his wishes, to embody his v^gue 
dreams of happiness* ^ Ay, ay, we vill look 
afib^ your ladies,'' continued his friend, ^^ and 
I do not think they could do better than corne 
and eat a family dinner with us while you are 
absent ; I am sure your sister would be ail the 
better for being a litUe routed from home, and 
if she persists in shutting herself up in this 
manner, why we must expect ail the old ladies 
of Richmond again to begin their gossiping/' 
and Sir Henry laughed heaijily at the reool- 
lection of the former taie of scandai invented 
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against her. ^ Ând as for poor Miss Howard," 
he contànxied^ ^ sorely you do not insh to hxk 
her up entirely ?" 

" Quite thc contrary," said Trevelyan ; ** I 
am partîcularly anxious that she should mîx in 
Society, and make herself £riends; and I as* 
sure you no mark of kindness you feel disposed 
to show my young chaige will be thrown away 
upon her." 

** Nor on you either, my good friend," re- 
joined Sir Henry, again looking &cetiously at 
him ; '^ am I not right, hey 1 I hâve a sharp 
eye for such things— but cheer up," he added, 
perceiving his companion look a little grave, 
*' faint heart never won fair lady, and you 
know none but the brave deserve the fiùr; 
so courage ! and now, since it seems you must 
go," for he saw Trevelyan about to départ, 
'^ Good bye — take care of yourself 1 and make 
haste back to your post for fear of acddents 
while you are off guard." 
Theresa, who had ail this time been engag- 
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ed in conversation with Lady Williams^ and 
who in conséquence had heard none of Sir 
Henry's remarks^ again took her guardian's 
arm in artless ignorance of the favour she was 
conferring upon him ; and meeting with no 
more knights-errant^ or Newfomidland dogs, 
they and their firiend Oscar reached home in 
safety. 

When Trevelyan that night closed the piano- 
forte, after a delightful evening spent at The- 
resa's side listening to her voice, he renewed 
his lamentations at his departure. ^' Oh ! but 
again remember your cousin, Lady Augusta, 
wiU sing and play to you," said Theresa ; " for 
of course she has been taught " to do every 
thing, and as you hâve the honour to be her 
near relation, and are consequendy worthy 
of her notice, she will be prodigiously civil 
to you. As for popr me," continued Theresa, 
the colour mounting to her cheeks, and tears 
starting into her eyes, " who am nobody and 
nothing— — " 
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She was proceeding with her invectives, 
but Miss Trevelyan, playfuUy covering her 

mouth with her hand, stopped her, saying 
with a smile, " I can tell you what you are— 
a very saucy girl for laughing in this man- 
ner at my relations, and since Frederick has 
not the gallantry to défend Augusta, I mnst. 
I will allow she is a little cold in her manners 
at first, but I believe her to be a very sensible 
person aiid an excellent good daughter/' 

" Oh ! I dare say she is very goody* replîed 
Theresa, " and that is the very reason why she 
is so disagreeable ; indeed, I never can under- 
stand why there is such a fuss made about 
people beinggood, when after ail nobody thinks 
them a bit the pleasanter for being so, on the 
contrary ; and as for sensé, that is only another 
word for dullness : in short, I know no bne 
who contrives to be both good and pleasant 
but my dear Treevy," and so saying, she threw 
her arms round her fiiend's neck, and gave her 
a hearty embrace. 



n 
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However Utde Theresa's levity might on 
reflection be approved of by Miss Trevelyan, it 
was impossible for her to chideone whoalwajs 
disarmed her by the most irrésistible exprès^ 
nons of affection; and as for Trevelyan^ whose 
partial eyes sawonly the bright side of Theresa's 
chaxacter, every trait that showed wannth of 
heart made his own overflow witb suçh rapture, 
that he would searcely allow even of the~ 
shadow of blame^ and again more vehem^atly 
than before murmured at a cruel &te for séparât- 
ing him firom one, whose sodety becamedaUy 
more necessary to his happiness. 

Thrice did John the following moming corne 
pujBSng up-stairs to inform Trevelyan that the 
chaise was quite ready^ for so miich tiime 
elapsedafiber each notification, withoutits being 
foUowed by his master's appearance, that clodc- 
work punctual old John, judging by himself, 
and lamenting over the ColoneFs prématuré 
deafhess, thought he could not hâve heard him. 
At the third notice, which was in consequaiice 
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made in a high-pitched tone^ and close to Tre- 
velyan's ear^ he startedup, and, after taking 
leare at leaat a dozentimes, he at last departed, 
w avii ig fiurewells £rom the chaise window as 
long as he could still catch a glimpse of the 
object of ail his hopes, and even of the house 
which contained her. 

Theresa cotdd not but regret the loss of her 
guardian's sodety. She missed him in every 
occupation and amusement. In him she had 
lost a champion in aU her little disputes with 
Treevy, a oompanion in her walks and rides, 
and she was agaki reduced to the duU chaperon- 
ship of Humphries. This sad blank occasioned 
by his absence she so touchingly deplored 
in the cover of one of Miss Trevelyan*s let- 
ters to her brother, that, encouraged by his 
wishea, and interpreting her expressions into 
something far beyond their real meaning, he 
fearlessly gave way to the most delightful anti- 
dpations for the future, and did not attempt 
to check those hopes which by indulgence were 
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growing into certainties. The unknown water- 
mon was in conséquence entirely dismissed from 
his thonghts, and the only drawback to his 
présent felicity was the necessity of still endur- 
mg three more weeks of exile at Trevelyan 
Castle. 

About ten days after Trevelyan's departure 
from Richmond^ the proposed dinner at Sir 
Henry Williams's took place. This being the 
yery first time Theresa had ever dined out^ she 
naturally ndsed her anticipations of pleasure 
high, and went in that flurry of expectation 
which the young ever feel on entering the 
world, until they hâve leamed the sad tnith 
that disappointment foUows them even to a 
dinner-party. To Miss Trevelyan it was nearly 
as great an event as to her young companion ; 
but her feelings were necessarily of a very 
différent nature, and, had she allowed self to 
preponderate she would probably never hâve 
accepted Lady Williams's invitation ; but her 
chastened mind viewed every circumstance of 
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her life in the light of moral discipline, and, 
resolving for. Theresa's sake to overcome the 
difllike to society, which the misfortune of her 
person and the habits of her yoaâi had occa- 
sioned/ sbe made up her mind to the mortifia 
cation of her own situation, and, tuming her 
whole att^tion to the indulgence of her young 
firiend, abandoned even her toilette to her care, 
and set out on the expédition, determining to 
please by being herself pleased. 

Qn their arrivai at Sir Henry Williams'», 
they were shown into a room where several 
persons were coUected, but where darkneas was 
alone ^^ visible/' for it was now the beginning of 
Octob^, that time of year when there is still 
a siTuggle between the seasons, and candies are 
deferred as long as possible, as indicating too 
positively the approach of winter; the apart- 
ment being, therefore, only lighted by the crim- 
son cloud which reflected the sun's last ray, it 
was nearly impossible to distinguish the fea- 
turcs of those assembled, particularly of the 
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gentlemen, who stood a litde distance. In- 
troductions of course took place, but the names 
of those presented, were as unknown to Miss 
Trevelyan and Theresa as their persons; 
among them, howeyer, was one which imme- 
diately caught Ûie ear of the latter, as she 
remembered to hâve heard it before, althot^gh 
she oould not at once recoUect vrhea or where. 
It was Leslie, and it at last struck her that 
this was the very name which had been so 
ofîten repeated by the disputing watermen, on 
the evening of the gay regatta, which eyening 
had been rendered mémorable by her subsé- 
quent dispute with her guardian. 

Dinner was before long announced, and one 
of the gentlemen offering Theresa his arm, she 
followed the rest of the company into the ad- 
joining room, where chance placed her next 
but one to Lady Williams. The instant she 
gotinto the light, curiosity led her eagerly to 
look at her companion, but the examination 
pf his features afforded no further insight as 
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to his identity, not having ever seen them 
before, and she tomed towards her other 
neighbour expëcting the same unsatisfactory 
resuit. But at the very first glanée she ac- 
tuaUy started on her seat, and with diffieulty 
repressed an exclamation of surprise, for she 
immediately recognised the knight of the little 
sldfF — Oscar's deliverer ! 

She blushed even more deeply than at their 
first meeting in the high road, and deeper still 
from the consciousness that he must hâve ob- 
served her heightened colour, as she had found 
his eyes ûued upon her. The sight of The- 
resa's lovely face, now brought to light by 
the glare of lamps and candies, did not ap- 
pear, however, to occasion equal surprise to her 
neighbour, although, by the expression of his 
countenance, his satisfaction at having her 
placed next to him was very plainly told : he 
lost no time in claiming acquaintance with 
her, immediately referring to their former meet- 
ing on the high road, and the adventure of the 
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Utde dogi as introductory subjects to fîirth»* 
intimacy. 

" Who can he be î" thought Theresa, " so 
good-lookuig, with so distinguished an appear- 
ance, apparently too an inhabitant of the 
place from our so frequently meeting him T' 
Ând full of anxious cxiriosity her ears kept 
strict watcn in order to catch her neighbour's 
name. She did not remain long in suspense ; 
for, Sir Henry having soon after occasion to 
attract the stranger's attention, she heard him 
address him as Lord Herbert Leslie. At the 
name of Leslie she was again startled, and^ 
foUowing her fiirst impulse, tuxned hastily to- 
wards him, but as quickly averted her eyes, 
for to her no small embarrassment they again 
met his, " Lord Herbert LesUe !" she repeated 
to herself: "can he possibly, by some odd 
chance, be the Leslie of the Funny-dub wherryî 
that amateur waterman, who had on the even* 
ing of the City barge show, pursued their boat 
so far out of his course, notwithstanding ail 
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Ûïe angiy remonstrances of his companions, 
and whose conduct on the occasion both Miss 
Trevelyan and her guardian had condemned so 
seyerely, as unlike that of a gentleman ! ^' They 
were, however, wrong in one thing/' thought 
Theresa; ^' Lord Herbert Leslie is, at ail 
events^ no shopkeeper^"^-^nor could she think 
any one of his appearance could ever be want-^ 
ing in good manners» She longed to know 
whether her conjectures relative to him were 
correct or not, and^ notwithstandingher friends'- 
condemnation of the music-loving boatman^ she 
could not help hoping-r-although she did not 
yery well know why — ^that he, the master of the 
Newfoundland dog, and her présent companion, 
might allprove to be the self-same person. 

Hic instant she had formed this wish^ the 
image of her guardian crossed her mind; a 
strange sensation of remorse shot through her 
heart, and she looked ahnost fearfully towards 
Miss Trevelyan^ as if dreading lest she might 
hâve read her thoughts. Theresa found her 
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firiend^s eyes fixed upon her^ and tbe remark 
wbich she was about to address to Lord Her- 
bert, with a yiew of asoertaining whether he 
was ihe person she suspeoted him to be, died 
on her lips — ^but he was too agreeable and en- 
grossing a oompanion to allow her mind long 
to dwell on her absent guardian, or indeed, 
on any subject not suggested by himself. For, 
perfectly consâous of his powers of captiva- 
tion^ and knowing well how to use them, he^ 
now collected them in Aill force, and directed' 
the whole battery against Theresa, who was 
ill-prepared to withstan4 such an attack. 

Few could resist the liveliness of Lord Her- 
bert's wit; and, although some might haye 
condemned his conversation as nncharitable, 
still fewer peihaps could withstand certain 
looks and expressions, which, appearing to 
raise the favoured person addressed, above ail 
possibility of being involyedin the ridicule 
so freely bestowed on every one else, seemed 
at once to establish a sort of free-masonry be- 
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tween him and the object of his attention, upon 
the ground of a mutaal discovery of superiority 
in thonglit and feeling. 

The two hoixrs spent in the dining-room flew 
by, Theiesa hardly knew how, and the look 
with whidi Lord Herbert took kave of her, on 
Lady WiUiams's signal for departure, plainly 
told it would not be his fault if he was not soon 
again at her aide. Theresa's spirits were so ex- 
' traordinarily exdted that she felt bewildéred ; 
and, on then* retum to the library, instead 
of instfintly joining her fiiend in order to im- 
part to her the litde observations to which 
so new a scène might naturally hâve given rise, 
she wandered, alone and pre-occupied, round 
the apartment, carelessly tuming over the pub- 
lications and drawings scattered about. Miss 
Trevdyan, surprised at her unusual abstrac- 
tion, at last came up to her. 

" You seem muoh occupied with that bbok 
before yon," said she; "what is itî" 

** Oh, nothing !" replied Theresa, instanfly 
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closing it, and with an évident désire that 
her studies might not be inquired into, re- 
placing it vnùi its companions on the table. 
The book in question was merely the second 
volume of Debrett's Peerage — a most innocent 
study certainly; but being one which, not- 
withstanding its generally aUowed interest, had 
never before excited any in Theresa, she did 
not care to avow why it .had now so sûddenly 
attracted her attention, nor, indeed, could she 
perhaps, hâve even explained to herself the 
précise reason why she had thus eagerly seized 
upon it* ^^Tou seemed to hâve a great deal 
of agreeable conversation at dinner/' continued 
Miss Trevelyanj *'who were your compa- 
nions ?" 

" Oh ! I don't know ; that is to say, I be- 
lieve one was Lord Herbert"— ^he sumame 
^' LesUe," came lagging aften as she was un- 
willing at once to let Miss Trevelyan suspect 
he might possibly be the condemned member 
of the Punny-club party*. 
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Oh ! yes, I know it was Lord Herbert 
Leslie who sat between you and Lady Wil- 
liams ; but who was on your left hand î" 

^*I really can't tell," replied Theresa, and 
she spoke tnie, for sbe had scarcely noticed her 
other neighbour, and at last had totaUy for- 
gotten his existence. Just then Lord Herbert 
entered; Miss Trevelyan was called away by 
Lady Williams, and he was agaîn fixed at 
Thereisa's side. 

Varions amusements — ^whist, billiards, ohess> 
écarté, were proposed to him in succession by 
Sir Henry Williams, but he objected to them 
each in tum, professing the most entire igno- 
rance of, and profound abhorrence for, ail 
games, whether of chance or skill. 

"That's new, I think, my Lord," said Sir 
Henpy, looking slyly at him. ^* I hâve heard 
that no one can beat you, either at bilUards or 
écarté ; and as for games of chance, you seem 
to me to understand them so well, that they 
become certainties in jovat hands, and it really 
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is not fair to oome among us and carry off 
the stake in this manner, without allowing any 
one else even to try his hick" 

Lord Herbert did not seem willing to un- 
derstand Sir Henry's remark; he made no 
comment upon it, and merely said, "Pray 
don't think about me, fpr I am perfectly content 
without any amusement; if however/' he 
continued after a moment, ^^ I were to say what 
I prefer to every thing else, I should name 



music/' 



^^ I dare say Mis3 Howard is musical." 
^^ I know she is/' he added, but in so low 
a Voice, that Theresa alone could catch the 
words ; and the crimson blush which instantly. 
sufiused her face betrayed that she not only 
had heardy but had understood him ! Again the 
image of her guardiàn flashed across her mind, 
and she could almost hâve fancied she felt his 
dark eyes fixed on her buming cheeks. 

** Why is this ?" thought she; " why am I 
so tormented with t]»e idea of Colonel Tre- 
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velyan's dissatisfaction, xnerely because I talk 
with Lord Herbert Leslié ? why was he from 
the very first so evidently displeased with his 
attendance upon us ? — ^wby did he so careftiUy 
avoid making his acquaintanoe ? for certainly, 
on that day of Oscar's adventure with his dog, 
he was ahnost rude to him — could he be aware 
of any thing to his disadvantage ? and yet how 
is that possible, when, from his rank and situa- 
tion in Ine, Lord Herbert must be so well 
known^ — ^when too he is a welcome guest at Sir 
Henry Williams's, and, besides, so gentleman- 
lîke— >so agreeable l" 

AU thèse self-convincing arguments in favour 
of her new acquaintance Theresa repeated over 
and over to herself, but still she could not en- 
tirely dismiss from her mind a feeling of doubt 
and anxiety, and a consciousness^hat, had her 
guardian been présent, he would not hâve been 
pleased at her sudden and great intimacy with 
the unknown waterman. 

Again and again Lord Herbert renewed his 
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pétition for muâic, and Sir Henry, wishixig 
perhaps to put an* end to the téte-à-téte on 
the . sofa, added his entreaties, so that at last 
Theresa thought it best to comply, and re- 
paired to the pianoforte. She found that Lord 
Herbert knew ail lier songs by heart— -hummed 
the air»— repeated the words. " There is 
one you hâve not yet sung/' said he, smiling 
significantly 5 ** the Neapolitan Barcarola "— 
that was the song with which she had serenaded 
the party in the Funny-club wherry on the 
evening of their little adventure with them on 
the river. 

She could now no longer doubt of his being 
the person who had thus in yarious ways 
haunted them during the whole sommer, and 
the conviction occasioned much the samé sort 
of feeUng of shyness, amounting to shaine 
which is experienced by one, who having, be- 
neath the concealment of a mask, ventured on 
liberties of speech which in propria persona 
wotdd never hâve been hasarded, is at length 
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obliged, by throwmg off the disguise, to betray 
the culprit. 

*^ What a delidous evening that was !*' 
exclaimed Lord Herbert. ^^ By heavens ! 
I shall never forget the 20th of July, nor 
the efiect of the sounds which I that night 
first heard. 

' 'Twas not tHe air, 'twas not the words 
Bat the deep magie in the chords. 
And in the lips, that gave such power 
As music knew not tiil that hour.* '' 

Theresa had begun the accompanimetit of 
the Barcarola, but found it quite impossible 
to attempt singing it, and continued in silence 
modnlating on the instrument without even 
venturing to look at her companion, whose 
eyes were fixed on her beautiful face, in évi- 
dent satisfaction at the embarrassment which 
it betrayed. 

The announcemént of Miss Trevelyan*s car- 
nage, before long, relieved Theresa from her 
awkward situation. Lord Herbert most vehe- 
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mently seconded Sir Heiuy and Lady Williams's 
remonstrances against so early a departure ; 
but Miss Trevelyan, little used to sodety, 
was so much fatigued, that she oould not be 
prevailed upon to remain any longer, and 
Lord Herbert was at last obliged to give np 
the attempt, and be content with securing to 
himself the privilège of escorting Theresa to 
the door. 

While, to prolong the time, he was tum- 
ing her cloak in every possible direction but 
the right one. Sir Henry (as great an adept 
yi/such little rîMes de guerre as himself) 
hurrying back from depositmg Miss Trevel- 
yan in her carriage, met the loitering pairin 
the hall, and good-humouredly pushing aside 
Lord Herbert, "Come, come, myLord/' said 
he, ^^ I am master in this house, and therefore 
still claim prior right to the yourig ladies, as 
well as to the old \ so give up Miss Howard to 
me, for I hâve something to say to her," and 
drawing Theresa's relinquished arm within his. 
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" Ah ! you naughty litûe flirt,*' he oontmued 

in a low voioe, ^^ if I had been aware of ail 

this^ I never should hâve allowed you to corne 

hère to-day. What account am I to gite of 

you to the guardian, hey ! I who bave 

pledged myself for yourgood conduct, shall 

I tell him that ^ when the cat's away the mice 

do play ? ' " Then chuckling in much enjoy* 

nxent at the embarrassment he had occasioned, 

and good-hiimouredly shaking her by the hand, 

he added, ^^ Corne, I will this once keep your 

secret, if you will promise to behave better 

the next time you are let out of yoqr 

cage." 

Theresa forcibly withdrcw her arm frorn his, 
and, darting forward, sprang hastily into the 
carriage, in order to avoid any further raillery. 
" Well, weU," sald Sir Henry, again laughing, 
" I see you are pénitent, so I will be mum 5 " 
and then, hoping neither of the ladies would be 
the worse for the dissipation of the eveiiing, 
he kindly gave them his blessing, and retumed 
iato the house. 
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^^ What is diis good joke between you and 
Sir Henry ?" inquired Miss Trevelyan, when 
diey ^t off on their return home. 

" Oh ! nothing— nonsense," replied Theresa, 
not at ail inclined to enter mto any explana- 
tion of that, which, undefined as it might hâve 
seemed to any one else^ she comprehended but 
too well. 

^^ May I guess what Sir Henry was scolding 
you for ?" said Miss Trevelyan, laying her 
hand on Theresa's : ^* did he not accuse a cer- 
tain fiiend of mine of being too much ei^ossed 
by. her neighbour at dinner ?" 

Theresa made no reply ; and it was luckily 
too dark for the taies told by her blushing 
face to be observed. 

**I recoUect now," continued Miss Tre- 
velyan, " that Lord Herbert Leslie is the per- 
son whom we used to see ail the summer rowing 
about on the river ; he does not seem to hâve 
lost his taste for music, nor has that same 
friend of mine her's for admiration ! Corne, 
come, Theresa," said her fnend, kindly r^- 
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taimng the hand which was struggling to be 
released from her's, " don't be angry. I know 
quite well ail that is very natural, and that I, 
who never was— never could be— an object of 
admiration, can be no judge of its intoxicating 
effects ; bul^ perbaps, it will be as well another 
time not to let any one person engross your 
attention so entirely^ People so easily obtaîn 
the cbaracter of a flirt, and none are more ready 
to bestow the opprobrious appellation than 
those who entioe us ^n to deserve it. I find 
Lord Herbert is a Scotchman, Lord FaUdrk's 
son. He does not réside in this neighbour- 
hood, and is gfltng almost immediately to join 
his father in the north." 

If the design of this speech was to repress 
certain vague flattering sensations in The- 
resa's breast, it had the desired 'effect ; and 
yet she could not help thinking her fiiend 
might possibly be as mudi mistaken with re- 
gard to Lord Herbert's object in his atten- 
tions to her, as she had been when suspect- 
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ing him of being a sliopkeeper. She^ how- 
ever^ kept thèse ihoughts to herself, and 
there the matter ended ; for Theresa had no 
désire to revive a subject, wbich, for reasons 
best known to herself, she wonld bave wisbed 
never to hâve been discussed; and^ as she 
therefore did not again name Lord Herbert, 
Miss Trevelyan, attaching Uttle importance to 
the affair, did not àllade to him either. 

A couple of days after the dinner-party at 
Twickenham, as There% was taking her usual 
walk with Humphries, Lord Herbert suddenly 
galloped up; on recc^isis^ her, he imme- 
diately leapt £rom his horse^^nd walked by 
the side of the footpath, making many in- 
qniries afiter herself. Miss Trevelyan, and the 
litde dog. But Theresa, who felt that this 
conversation should not, under présent cir«> 
cumstances, be prolonged, gave him such la- 
conic answers, and was evidently so much 
embarrassed by his attendance, that he at last 
took the hint, and, regretting that he was not 
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likely soon'to see her again, being obliged to 
set ofF the foUowing day for Sootiand, he 
remoiinted his horse and galloped off^ though 
not without casting many a lingering and ex- 
pressive look behind« 

This rencontre was not mentioned to Miss 
Trevelyan, and, the drcumstances of her own 
youth having been such as to preclude her 
from ail expérience on the subject which now 
occupied Theresa, she had not a suspicion 
that the handsome agreeable stranger had left 
any impression whatever on her mind. She 
coiild not, indeed, avoid observmg occasional 
fits of abstraction and apparent listlessness in 
heryoting compamon, but, neverhaving passed 
through the fiery ordeal herself, she attributed 
them merely to the want of those récréations 
and amusements which had necessarily ceased 
upon her guardian's departure ; and although 
Theresa, notwithstanding the change of wea- 
ther, spent whole hours lost in thought, gazing 
vacantly over the parapet-waU of their garden. 
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on the now swollen^ ruffled waters of the 
Thames^ Miss Trevelyan still .took no alarm ; 
nor ever noticed that she was etemally singing 
the Neapolitan Barcarola^ and constantly stu- 
dying the second volume of Debrett's Peerage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ah ! wherefore should my tongue alone be mute, 
Wlien every look, and every motion tell — 
So plainiy tell — and will not be forbid 
That I adore thee ? 

Basil. 

The dreadful long month of banishment in 
Comwall at length expired, and, by the be- 
ginning of November, Trevelyan was agsôn 
the happiest of the happy at Theresa's side, 
verifymg the truth of that French maxim 
^^ Que Tabsence qui affaiblit les petites pas- 
sions ne fait qu'augmenter les grandes" for 
he retomed, if possible, more enamoured than 
before. Perhaps the contrast between her 
enthusiastic interesting character, ^' for ever 
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varying, yet for ever gracefiJ," and the Lady 
Augusta's well-tutored proprieties, increased 
the power of captivation possessed by the 
former. And when Theresa, conscious that 
she had something to conceal, received him 
with downcast looks and blushing cheeks, he, 
in blissfiil ignorance of the true cause of this 
timid reserve, read in her altered manner the 
most flattering encouragement to his wishes, 
and fearlessly gave way to the intoxication 
which such hopes produced, 

Fortunately for Theresa, Sir Henry Wil- 
liams, who would hâve been sure to betray her 
secret, was then absent from Twickenham ; her 
guardian, therefore, remaining in perfect igno- 
rance of her meeting with Lord Herbert at 
his house, never in any way alluded to him ; 
so that at length, feeling secure from détection, 
and her fears gradually dying away, her usual 
spirits retumed 5 and if her conscience at times 
reproached her for such ungrateful reserve to- 
wards one, to whom aâ yet every feeling of 
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her heart had been fîreely laid open, she 

met its accusations with the self-deceiTing 

expostulation^ ^^ that really, after all^ she had 

nothing to tell;'' for how impart to another 

that which was as yet without reality or name 

to herself. Thus weeks flew on, Theresa mean- 

while continuing to ail appearance the same 

light-hearted being she ever was; and, if fits of 

thoughtfulness occasionally stole over her, cast- 

ing a shade of sentiment on her lovely coun- 

tenance, Trevelyan, more and more deceived, 

scarcely now allowed any possibiUty of doubt 

to check his happiness; and swiftty as the 

time passed in her society, stiU he mmmiired 

at its sluggishness, impatient to arrive at that 

blissful moment when Theresa's attainment of 

the âge of eighteen would remove the seal 

which a high sensé of hononr had placed upon 

his Ups. 

Colonel Trevelyan's character was one.of 
those on which such a passion as that which 
Tlieresa had inspired makas the dçepest imr 
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pression, and he had also reached that period 
in a man's life when such impressions are 
most indelible ; for ^^ middle âge/' although it 
had tempered, had not yet quenched 

*' The fiery véhémence of youth," 

and it required no peeuliar acuteness of obser- 
vation to detect, beneath a remarkable repose 
of manner, 

" The will to do^ the sool to dare^ 
The sparkling glance soon blo'wn to ûre, 
Of ardent love^ or headlong ire/' 

Âll the former passing fandes of his life now 
seemed to him like mère child's play, having 
but amused his imagination without ever reafly 
touching his heart, and he had in conséquence, 
even amid the active duties of a military life, 
ever felt a blank, and want of object in his 
existence ; but since he had known Theresa, 
ail was changed, and the world wore to him a 
totally différent aspect. If his mind tumed 
to his profession, «Theresa would then rise to 



I 
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His imagination as a bright beacon enticing him 

on to famé and glory ! How valueless did 

the best-eamed honours now appear, unless 

sbared by some beloved object ! What would 

they not be if shared by Theresa ? And when, ^ 

in his less beroic moments, his fancy turned 

to a quiet happy home^ there again Theresa 

was the foremost^ the only prominent object, 

in the captivating picture. Trevelyan was so 

entirely occupied by thèse thonghts and feelings^ 

that he at last could no longer conceal them 

£rom his sister. She at first actually started 

at his confession, for the possibiUty even of 

such sentiments on his part had never crossed 

her unsuspecting inind; and, scarcely aware 

of the pain she was inflicting, she in cruel 

sober sensé laid before him ail her objections 

to what she called his strange infatuation. 

" Why, my dear Frederick," said she, " The- 
resa is, I believe, nearly twenty years younger 
than yourself, and in disposition so totally 
différent ! so wild, so thoughtless ! I allow 

VOL. I. I 
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that she possesses tnarvellous powers of càpti- 
vation,. for her very &ults tend to mcarease the 
interest which she inspires^ butstill sheis such 
a mère child, tbe sport of every whim, that 
surely> if you reflect upon it^ yiou caiinot think 
that slie could smt you aa a vnh, although she 
maj' amuse you as a plaything/^ 

Trevelyaa had anticipated surprise^ but had 
not expected, nor did* he at ail àpprove of the 
tone in which his sister now took up the busi^ 
ness, as he did not hke to be reîninded of 
those dfifects in the object of his adoration^ the 
existence of which he could mot deny, he was not 
eitb^.willing tO' admit that the disproportion 
of âge between them was any objection, for he 
maintained thatit was generally allowed thàt 
ten yearâ' seniority only brought a mBXi on a 
par with his wife, and, in the case at présent 
under considération, a very few more 'years 
were to be added. "In short," continued he 
rather impatiendy; ^^ ail I want to consult 
you about is with regard to Theresa herself. 
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whether you think it would eret be possible 
that she oould— &al^she should*^^'' 

^^ That she should fall in love with you, you 

mean, deax Fred. ;" interrupted Miss Tre- 

velyan, kindly smSii^ upon him. " Why, 

really with regard to that^ I eaimot venture 

to give an opinion ; it ia very évident that she 

is most happy in your sodety^ but then her 

preferring it to mine iâ not wonderful, and she 

has, you know, no other/!. ^ 

Miss Trevelyan suddenly stopped^ for, the. 

reoollection of Lord Herbert Leslie flashing 

across her mind^ she was on the point of in- 

forming Trevelyan of the meeting between him 

and his wfird at Sir Henry Williams's, and of 

the very évident satisfaction with which she 

had received his attentions ; but, on second 

thbi^hts^ she deemed that it would be hardly 

£sdr to mention that, which, in fact, had been 

merely surmise on her part, and which appeared 

at ail events to hâve been but a passing whim 

of the moment. 

I 2 
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Miss Trevelyan litde knew that such strict 
silence as that maintained* by Theresa on the 
subject is one of the most deadly symptoms 
of the disease called love^ and that the more the 
patient éndeavonrs to eonceal her malady the 
more alarming is the case ; she^ therefore^ 
being herself deceived^ helped to mislead her 
brother the more^ and as^ leaning on his 
shoulder^ sbe looked with sisterly pride and 
affection on his handsome countenance^ afiter 
a moment's pause she contlnued : " You know, 
Freddy, I am an old maid — ^never was in love, 
never could hâve had a lover ; my judgment on 
such matters is, therefore, perhaps not much to 
be trusted ; moreover, it is impossible to guess 
at the taste of others. But still I must say, I 
think any one might prefer — in short, might fall 
in love with you ; for that, I am aware, is the 
point now in question ; and though I could per^ 
haps detect among thèse black locks of yours 
one or two hairs bleached by the sun of India, 
yet as love, we are told, is blind, he would not 
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detect them so easily as a prying old sister : so 
that really^ notwithstanding ail the objections 
I hâve just been making, I do think if you were 
willing to take Theresa for better and for worse^ 
97iey at least, would hâve no cause to complain 



of the bargain." 

On the whole^ this resuit of bis consultation 
with his sister was satisfactory to Trevelyan, 
and) having now once broken the ice^ he con- 
stantly, when alone with her, reverted to the 
subject nearest his heart^ till at length they 
talked thernselves into the belief that what 
they both so ardently wished was not only 
possible but even probable. For Miss Tre- 
velyan, who doated on Theresa, although she 
was not, like her brother, blind to her faults, 
welcomed with such pleasure the hope of seeing 
her young charge safe in his care, and her wild 
spirit properly guided by his superior sensé 
and judgment, that she soon became as un- 
willing to hear of doubt or objection as himself ; 
and Treyelyan, finding his hopes and wishes 
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thufi encouraged by those of another, allowed 
thern to assnime a reality, which^ ! tUl then, he 
had scaroely permitted himself to think pos- 
iiible. 

About a fbrtnight afiber Trevelyan's arrivai 
at Richmond, Sir Henry and Lady Williams 
retomed to Twickenham^ and in die course of 
a few days called upon their fnenda in Para- 
gon-row* Theresa's conseillée instantly tinged 
her cheeks with the deepest erimson on thdr 
çntrance, as she feared Sir Henry m%htmake 
some disolosures, which would not be very 
agreeable either to h^self ^or her guardian. 

** Well, Colonel," sâd Sir Henry, aâer the 
first sahitations were over ; ^^ you see I hâve 
kept my word, and taken good care of your 
ward ; at least, as long as I was hère to wateh 
her, she beh^ved tolerably well, but I will not 
swear that she has not been âîrting with some 
of the Smart yoimg bargemen over the garden- 
Wall, while I hâve been away ; for, fidth, she 
needs a great deal of looking after, and I really 
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don't envy you your charge." Then going 
clpse up to Theresa, wlule he laid his finger on 
his lips, he added in a low voice, *^ Don't bé 
afraid — I won*t blab. If joa remember the con- 
ditions,! won't f<irget my promise. Butwhat 
hâve you been àbout, Colonel, ail this tune ?" 
he eontinued ; " making sad havoc among the 
ComUih ladies and game, I suppose. As for us 
hère, we bave neither pheasants nor Philanders, 
hares nor heroes,— -bave we, Miss Howard ? 
Sad duU place, Richmond ; no sucb thing as a 
loyer to be had for love or money ;" and he 
again tumed to Theresa to confirm the truth of 
bis statement, laughing in much enjoyment at 
tihe embarrassment which his fancied wit occa- 
sioned. ^^ By the bye though, I hâve good 
news for you ; there is going to be a gênerai 
rising of belles and beaux, for we are forthwith 
to bave a bail at the Star and Carter, so at 
least says Mrs. Hopkins ; but you may not 
think h^ very good authority. My Lady 
there, however, will tell you ail about it, for 
I heard them busily discussing the matter the 
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other day, and was very near informin^ against 
them for high treason^ they ail looked so mysH 
terious and important with their lists and their 
consultations as to who was and was not to be 
trvsted. Come, my Lady,'' said Sir Henry to 
his wife, " open your business/' 

" My business,*' said Lady Williams, *^ re- 
lates to a pétition which I bave to présent to 
you ail, and in which I hope Miss Howard will 
second me, otherwise I fear I shall bave little 
chance of being listened to. You must know 
then," continued Lady Williams, *' that Mrs» 
Hopkins's report is for once really true, for we 
are positively going to hâve a subscription-ball. 
It is for some charitable purpose ; and in order 
to ensure its success, patronesses bave been 
appointed, who are each to press into the ser- 
vice their own particular friends ; so I am 
corne hère to beat up for recruits, and to 
entreat that my bail may be honoured by being 
the scène of Mis^ Howard's début in the gay 

worli" 

At thèse words, Theresa actually gave a 
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«cream of delight, and looked anxiously in 
Miss Trevelyan's face for her reply j but she 
there saw nothing encouraging to her wishes^ 
for her friend only looked grave and shook her 
head. Theresa then tumed with imploring 
«yes towards her guardian. It was hnpossible 
for him to resist those eyes ; and his, therefore, 
also pleaded in Theresa's behalf with his sister. 
Still, however, Miss Trevelyan for a time re- 
sisted their joint entreaties ; the very name of a 
public bail seemed to alarm her. She declared 
her utter inabiUty to join in any such gaiety 
herself^ and made ail sorts of objections to 
Theresa's going without her ; but at last every 
difficulty was most good-humouredly and 
patiently obviated by Lady WilUams. She 
would herself chaperon Theresa ; she would 
take her and bring her back in her own car- 
nage. She answered for her not catching cold. 
She promised Miss Trevelyan she should not 
stay very late — ^reminded her there would be a 
fiill moon — and^ in short^ at last the much 
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wished-fbr permission was obtained^ and to the 
bail it was finàlly settled Theresa should go. 

Ko sootier uras the welcome acqtdesoence 
pronoQiiceïl than Theresa flew to her dear 
Treevy, and to Lady Williams, to express her 
gratitude by the most affectionate acknowledg* 
ments. She then, her eoantenance beandng 
with delîght, tumed towards her gnardian. 

But the moment she approached liim, it 
seemed as if some strange nervous affection had 
suddenly paralysed both her eyes and tongue, 
for she could neither speak nor look him in the 
face, but stood before him Uke a self-convicted 
criminal, silent and abashed. Trevelyan, who 
still wanted the right due which would hâve 
ftilly explained his young firiend's fitful varia- 
tions of côuntenance and manner, looked at 
het with gUsteniiigt eyes. He spoke not eithet, 
and a tender pressure of her trembling hand 
was his silent reply to her unuttered thanks. 
Whether it was a pang of remorse which at 
that moment brought tears into her eyes, we 
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Gannot tell^ but some passing .tnelancholy 
thought 8eemed at onœ to hâve, obecked tiie 
exbilaration of spirits whioh the prospect, of 
the bail had at first occasioned, and^ during the 
remainder of Lady William»'» viadt, Theresa 
continued silent and pre-occupied. 

This projected gaiety, of course^ caused a pro* 
digious sensation in Richmond and its neigh- 
bourhood, where, from the great number of 
elderly ladies and the extrême paucityof yonng 
gentlemen^ dancing was certainly neither a 
common^ nor (what is generally considered to 
be) a natural amusement ; and every exertion 
was on this occasion made both by the patron- 
esses and subscribers to ensure the success of 
the bail in question, by coUecting from ail 
parts '^ beaux, beauty, and fisushion/' Letters 
were dispatched in every direction, with offers 
of beds and dinners to aU the officers quartered 
within thirty miles round ; and, as the entertain- 
ment was to take place during the Christmas 
vacation, Cambridge and Oxford students were 
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ffommoned, and eren Eton and fiarrow boys 
jHnessed into the service— the patronesses^ wîth 
laudable émulation, vying with each other as 
to the ntunber and importance of the names on 
their several lists. 

As the time approached, Mrs. Hopkins was 
in a constant trot, going from door to door, in 
order to arrange with her neighbours about 
the proper division of the expected young 
ladies and gentlemen in their respective houses 
and carriages ; and many also were her visits 
to Mrs. Preston, the milliner, not only to 
décide upon the equally important distribu- 
tion of flowers and ribbons in her own cap, 
but in order to ascertain beforehand what hats, 
turbans, and tocques were destined on that 
important evening to decorate the heads of ail 
her acquaintances. She was even so good as 
to step into the Star and Garter, in order to 
give her advice gratis relative to the arrange- 
ment of the card-tables and refreshments — 
and to hint tliat, as she should bring with 
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lier her nephew^ Lord Ladbrook's eldest son, 
the dancing of course should not commence 
xmtdl he arrived; and that she hoped pro- 
per attention would be paid by the master of 
the cérémonies, in order that persons of rank 
should hâve their proper places. 

The long wished-for evening at length ar- 
rived. By eight o'clock lights were seen 
twinkling in every dressing-room window in 
Richmond and its yicinity, and shortly after* 
wards the unfortimate flies began their night 
of ceaseless labour. Theresa, her eyes and 
cheeks briUiant with the additional animation 
of anticipated pleasure, was ready dressed long 
before the appointed time, and sat eagerly 
listening for the arrivai of Lady William's 
carnage while Trevelyan gazed on her lovely 
form in an ecstasy of admiration, and his sister 
with a melancholy smile. " Remember, The- 
resa,"" said the latter, ^' I shall expect a fîill 
account of every thing to-morrow moming; 
for you know I hâve never been at a bail in 
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my lifcj old as I am qowj and therefore the 
smallest circumstance will be news to me. Tou 
must keep aocount of ail your partners^ and of 
ail the pretty things they say to you, and also 
of whom Frederick âirts with^ in short tell me 
every thing." 

At that instant the welcome sound of the 
door-bell annoimcing Lady WiUiam's arrivai 
was heard. Theresa sprangfirom her seat, and, 
giving her dear Treevy a hasty, but, if pos- 
sible, even a more than usnally tender embrace, 
she took her guardian's proffered arm, and 
they hurried together down stairs. 

As Miss Trevelyan again closed her door 
on their final departure, and drew her chair 
by her now solitary fire-side, an involuntary 
tear stole down her cheek, and she uncon- 
sciously fell into a more melancholy rêverie 
than any by which she had been for a long 
time visited. Ail the circumstances of her 
own blighted youth forced themselves on her 
recoUection in painfiil contrast, and it was 
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some time before she obtained the mastery 
over feelings which her strict principles con- 
demned. Each carriage, as it whirled past 
faer dwelling, seemed to increase her sensation 
of solitary exclusion, and, in the dismal irri- 
tation of the moment, she exaggerated to her- 
self those worldly and personal advantages 
which at other times were viewed by her but 
in the light of trials, and firom the dangers of 
which she had so ofben, in the chastened résig- 
nation of her heart, thanked 6od for having 
been preserved. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Within the compass of thèse Wall s 
Somewhere she ïs, although to me she is Dot. 
Some other eye doth gaze upon her form, 
Some other ear doth listen to her voice, 
Some happy fav'rite doth enjoy the bli&s, 
My spiteful stars deny. 

Basil. 

Lady Williams being one of the patron- 
esses of the bail, she had made it a point to 
go early, so that, when she and her compa- 
nions arrived, the room was not half full. 
Theh* entrance was in conséquence the more 
conspicuous, and ail eyes were instantly fixed 
upon Theresa, whose beauty was of too supe- 
rior an order for the possibility of two opinions 
existing respectiner it Ho^ Trevelyan's proud 
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heart glowed within him on observing the évi- 
dent admiration, bestowed upon the lovely 
being at his side, and, as hope whispered to 
him that being was his own, he ahnost micon- 
sdously pressed doser to him the precious 
hand then trembling on his arm. 

Among the company already arrived, was 
the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins. She had of 
course heard that Colonel Trevelyan and his 
beautiful ward were to accompany Sir Henry 
and Lady Williams to the bail, and she deter- 
inined to tum this circumstance and the even- 
ing to her own advantage. In conséquence, 
Lady Williams and her party had scarcely 
entered the room before Mrs. Hopkins, with 
a deplorable-looking stripling at her side, 
came bustling up to her. " How do you do, 
my dear madam ? — ^glad to see your ladyship 
retumed so well, and Sir Henry, quite well 
too, I hope ;" and in her bows to them, she 
contrived to include Trevelyan, who was of 
course obliged to acknowledge her salutation. 
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Channing room 1 an't it ? What a pity so 
litde use is made of it, for it is the very thing 
for a bail. Then pushing her companion. for- 
ward, ^ Will yoiir ladyship/' said she to 
Lady Williams, ^^ allow me to présent my 
nephew, Mr. Ladbrook, to you ?— Lord Lad- 
brook's eldest son, ygu know,'* added Mrs. 
Hopkins, in a lower but consequ^dtial tone, 
looking the while as if she e3q)ected this 
pièce of information to electrify her auditors. 
" Is your young lady disengaged ?" she con- 
tinued, ** for if so, I am sure my nephew will 
be happy to hâve the pleasure ■ ■ , " and then 
without waiting for an answer, — ^^ Miss 
Howard, Mr. Ladbrook; Mr. Ladbrook, Miss 
Howard,'^ — and.at each nomination she inclined 
her own body in order to make up for any 
possible defieiency of form in others. 

Theresa curtseyed, the palefaced stripling 
murmured something, and Mrs. Hopkins, 
taking advantage of thèse introductions fiying 
about, again bowed to Trevelyan, who, of 
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course, felt himself again obliged to bow in re* 
tum, and haying thus by thèse two false pré- 
sentations of hersdf, (which she thought might 
be considered as constituting one real one), 
established a sort of acqnaintance with him, 
she, disengaging herself from her hopeful ne* 
phew, and pladng him at Theresa's side, with 
strict orders to flirt with his partner, addressed 
herself exclusively to the object of her atten- 
tion. " Well, I really do hope we shall hâve 
a good baU,'' said she; ^* people are coming 
in very fast ; at ail events we are sure of good 
Company, for I saw the list of snbscribers to- 
day, and there were the Reeveses, and the 
Riveses, the Budgeons, and the Philpots ; ail 
unexceptionable of course, which is the great 
matt^ ; for poor dear iSir. Hopidna often said, 
there was nothing so improper in his opinion 
as a mixture of company. It certainly is not 
easy in thèse leyeHing days to be as particular 
as one ought, but still it is every body's duty 
to try and keep society as sélect as possible, 
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and Mr. Hopkins used to laugh and say that 
where there was everybody, there must be no- 
body, which was cleverly said of him" 

Of course Trevelyan smiled applause at this 
bon-mot of Lord Ladbrook's first cousin, and, 
never having thought upon the subject of 
sélect Society himself, he had nothing whatever 
to say in contradiction to' what had been ad- 
vanced. But, before we proceed any fiirther, 
it may be as well to explain who Mr. Hopkins 
and his honourable relict were. We begin 
with the latter. 

Mrs. Hopkins was the only child of a rich 
citizen, who, having when quite a girl eloped 
from her boarding-school with the younger son 
of an impoverished Irish Viscount, she in con- 
séquence retumed from Gretna-green the Ho- 
nourable Mrs. O'Grady ; after the death of Mr* 
O'Grady, she bestowed her hand and fortune 
upon Mr. Hopkins, a gentleman indebted for 
his connexion with the peerage to his mothér, 
sister to the last Lord. Ladbrook; who, to 
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rescue herself firom the disgrâce of single blés- 
sedness, was tempte^^ when pretty well ad- 
vanced in life, to form a strange mésalliance 
with a retired silk-throwster, in conséquence of 
which her family refiised ail further intercourse 
with her. Mrs. Hopkins, however, who was a 
cleyer woman in her way, and had ail her wits 
about her, knew well how to turn thèse acci- 
dents of her own and the poor dear late Mr. 
Hopkins' life, to her own présent advantage, 
and consequently, on the same principle vfrhich 
makes a Colonel in the army consider himself 
to be always a Colonel, however Httle mihtary 
his after-life may be, she ingeniously contrived 
to tack that handle to her name which she had 
acquired by her union with her first husband 
to the very plebeian sumame of the second, 
and in conséquence dubbed herself the Ho- 
nmrable Mrs. Hopkins. The combination was 
unfortunate and incongruous, but what she 
had thus chosen to join together no one could 
certainly care to put asunder, and consequently 
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as the H9funarabk Mrs. Hopkins she was ad- 
dressed, 

Hergood luck and good guidance did not 
either stcp hère; she had a few years back 
been fortunate enough to discover that Lord 
Ladbrook's son was at a school in the neigh- 
bonrhood, and inunediatelj setting off with a 
chaise full of cakes and maids of honoiir, she 
(boldly caBing herself his aunt) ingratiated her- 
self with the boy throngh the médium of her 
confectionary, and having obtained leave from 
the school-master that he should occasionally 
pass Satnrdays and Sondays with her at 
Richmond^ she stiU further secnred the a£fec- 
tions of the young heir^ by making him regu- 
larly sick on each of thèse visits with ice, fruit, 
and eel-pies, in addition to the already named 
cakes and maids of honour. AU thèse favours 
had made a deep impression not only on the 
heart but the constitution of yotmg Ladbrook, 
and to the pastry-cook's shop at Richmond 
might probably be traced his déplorable pale 
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face and diminutive stature • Now that he was a 
student at Oxford, he still, to his crédit, kept 
up his clandestine intercourse with his pro- 
scribed aunt Hopkins, and joyfully accepted 
her invitation to the bail at the Star and 
Garter, as well as her proffers of bed and 
board. 

Such was Mrs. Hopkins's history up to the 
time of her attack upon Trevelyan (for we need 
not dwell on the year and the tears of her se- 
cond widowhood, as they made no greater im- 
pression on her own mind than they probably 
would make on that of the reader). Having 
by tiie clever manœuvre already related 
established a degree of sptirious acquaintance 
with the handsome Colonel, and already anti- 
cipating the effect which would be produced 
when at her next dinner-party she should asto- 
nish her neighbours by the appearance of the 
next heir but one to an earldom, Mrs. Hop- 
kins determined not to lose the advantage thus 
gained, and therefore, resolutely maintaining 
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her station at his side, she continued to ad- 
dress him. 

'^ I hope you lefîb Lord Launceston quite 
well," said she^ and in so easy a tone of ac- 
quaintanoe, that Trevelyan^ not a little surprised 
at the seeming intimacy between Mrs. Hopkins 
and his proud aristocratie relative, said directly, 
" Do you know my unele ?" 

*^ Why, I do not exïwîtly personally know 
him/' said Mrs. Hopkins, in some little em- 
barrassment at this direct question. ^^ It is a 
great many years since I had the pleasure of 
seeing his lordship, for I live now so much 
out of the world, that I lose sight of ail my 
fHends. A charming woman was the late Lady 
Laimceston, but always sadly deUcate, quite an 
exotic !" 

Again Trevelyan, with cruel persévérance, 
inquired into Mrs. Hopldns' acquaintance with 
his aunt. 

" Oh, yes ; of course I knew Lady Laun- 
ceston," she repUed, ^^ for I used to meet her 
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ladyship at the drawing-room. In former 
days, drawing-rooms were not what they arc 
now; it was not every body, you know^ who 
then went to court, and that was the reason it 
was so pkasant! If poor dear Mr. Hopkins was 
alive^ I dare say he would insist on my going 
to the drawing-room every year^ for he used to 
say it was every bod/s duty to keep up their 
proper place in society; and, between onr* 
selves, I believe their Majesties like such at- 
tentions — ^but now" — and she sighed-^" I hâve 
a foolish sort of shyness about me, though I 
am sure I need not, for the Royal family hâve 
been always particularly kind to me, and the 

ê 

very last time I was at Court, I remember 
perfectly well the dear Eang saying, * IJow 
does Mr. Hopkins do ?' quite in an easy way, 
He had then^ it must be copfessed, been dead 
two years, poor man," — and again Mi^. Hop- 
kins sighed. ^^ Still, however, it was very kind 
and flattering of his Majesty inquiring afler 
him. But a]l that is changed now,'' and she 
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drew another deep tôgh orer tbe loss of- 



Trevelyan did not very well khow, what. Just 
then^ Itickily for him^ ïhe nmsic stmck up. 
'^ Oh^ there they are going to begin. Corne, 
my dear Ladbrook, lead Miss Howard to the 
top of the roonij or yon wîll be too kte," and 
she bustled away afîber the master of the céré- 
monies, in order to secure forher protégé a , 
place snited to his conséquence. 

Trevelyan, delîghted at having thus got rid 
of hi» companion, also followed the dancers, 
but took careto direct his steps to the opposite 
side of the room. Again, as he followed with 
his eyes her who alone, amid the crowd which 
surrounded him, attracted his attention, he, 
with proud feelings of selfrcongratulatîon, ex- 
ulted in her superiority of look, air, and man- 
ner, over ail aronnd; and if ever such selfish 
vanity is pardonable, surely it may be so in a 
man of thirty-four desperately in love with a 
girl of seventeen. 

As soon as the dance was over, Theresa, 
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whose eyes had beep the whold tàme wan* 
dering round the room^ at last spied out her 
guardian, and having had quite enough of her 
dull Honourable partner, she immediately 
hastened to his side. *^ How I wish yoa 
daneed !'' said she, with most winning naiSveté^ 
after having expâtiated on the stupidity of her 
late companion, ^' For somehow, I am not sure 
1 think this bail quite so charming as I.ex*- 
pected it to be; at least, if this isall;'' and 
again she unconsciously cast her eyes around, 
as if in search of some expected object; ** but/' 
continued she after a moment, ^^ if you daneed 
it would of course be quite différent." 

^* And do you not think it would be stiU 
more différent to me, Theresa ?" replied Tre- 
velyan, with a look and tone which even she 
must haye uriderstood.— " I, who hâve ail this 
time most wickedly envied the smart dandies 
skipping about you, and coveted their sound 
ankles unscathed by cannon-balls/' 

" That's a story," said Theresa archly; " I 

K 2 
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am qtiite sure that in your heart you do not 
envy them at ail, and woidd not take their 
useless, insignificant lives for ail the un- 
wounded ankles in the room ; by your coun- 
tenance I am sure I am right,'* and the cplour 
glowed briUiantly in Theresa's cheeks as she 
spoke. 

This little compliment thrilled to Trevel- 
yan*s inmost soûl. " A year ago, perhaps, 1 
would not," he replied ; " for then war was 
my only inistress — ^but now ! — ^what pleasure 
can there be in woimds, however gained, com- 
pared to that of dancing with you ?" 

Theresa looked down making no comment, 
and Trevelyan, who felt that he had been be- 
trayed into saying more than he meant, was 
also silent. 

The room was by this time very .full, and 
préparations seemed making for another set, as 
the ladies and gentlemen were bowing, curt- 
seying, and pairing off like birds in sprîng. 
^^ As you hâve no partner for this dance," said 
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Trevelyan, ^^ shill we walk about and see the 
world?" 

Tlieresa, delighted at the proposai, readily 
agreed and they began their no easy progresa 
throTigh the room. The noise and crowd seem- 
ed to bewilder her ; she spoke littiLe, and her 
eyes still wandered anxiously around. At 
length, with something like a sigh,— " A bafl 
is but a dnll thing afler ail," said she, '^ when 
one knows nobody, and, excepting Mrs. ^Hop- 
Mns, I don't think there is a créature m the 
room whom I ever saw before." 

She had scarcely pronounced thèse words 
when Trevelyan felt her give a violent start« 
He instantly looked round to discover what 
had occasioned it, when, following the direc- 
tion of her eyes, his émotion nearly equalled 
that of his ward on beholding, at no great 
distance, his persecutor on tîie river, the 
master of the Newfoundland dog, who in a 
moment tumed towards them. He fixedhis 
eyes eagerly on Theresa, and, although her's 
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were tiben hastily aveited, the buming blush 
upon her cheeks betrayed her consciousness of 
being recognized. Trevelyan bit bis lip in 
anger and vexation, and he was meditating 
in what manner to effect an escape, when 
the stranger, having quickly made his way 
through the intervening crowd, was already 
dose at their side. He slightly bowed to 
Treyelyan, and then, to his astonishment^ 
not only addressed Thêresa by her name, but 
in th^ famiHar tone of an acknowledge ac- 
quaintance réquested the pleasure of being her 
partner for the dance just then beginning. 
TreveLyan darted on the bold adventurer a look 
of astonishment and indignation, and pressing 
Theresa's arm more closely to his side, en- 
deayoured to move on. 

But still there the étranger stood, and again 
repeated his as yet unanswered request. Tre- 
velyan's blood now began to boil, and he 
was about to remonstrate on the liberty thus 
taken, when, to his utter consternation, The- 
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resa, forcibly withdrawing her hand from his 

arxn^ yielded it to the unknown watennan^ and 

in an instant they were both lost in the crowd. 

The whole of Ûds transaction, which had 

not occupied above a minute, lejfît Trevelyan 

petrified ! His first impulse was to rush after 

the bold pirate and call upon him to relin-^ 

quish his prizej but, fiilly aware of the un- 

govemable nature of his feelings when once 

rottsed, and sensible that a public ball-room 

was not the place for such a scène as he felt 

his présent excited temper might occasiion, he 

had just sufficient power over himself to de- 

lay the pursuit of his enemy until he had 

made up his mind as to what he . should say 

and do. 

He was still in this perturbed state, fized 
as if speltbound to the spot at which Theresa 
had left him, and his very forehead scarlet 
with agitation, when Sûr Henry Williams came 
up to him. " Why, I havé been looking for 
you everywhere,'* said he ; *^ I want to pre- 
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sent Lord Herbert Ledie to you, for he îd 
prodigiously anzious to make your acquaint- 
ance, having already met with yotir ladies at 
our house/' 

" Who ?— what— Leslie >" said Trevelyan 
still bewildered^ and the name instandy cateh- 
ing hi& ear/ although at the moment he i» 
his confusion hardly knew why— " Leslie, did 
you say ?'* 

"Yes, Leslie! Why, what is the matter 
with you^ my dear Colonel, are you not well > 
you look so hot/' 

^ Abominably hot ;"^ repEéd Trevelyan with 
much impatience ? ^^ but what did you say, 
for that confounded music makes such noise 
I cannot hear a word ?" 

Sir Henry, not a little surprised at his 
firiend's strange agitated manne^ again re- 
peated his speech about Lord ffirbert's de-« 
sire to be made known to him. ^^ It seems,'* 
he continued, *^ that he fell in with yôu one 
day by the river, or on the high road^^ I 
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forget which, when his dog £rightened Miss 
Howard^ and so^ as I said before, having met 
her and your sister at dinner at our house, 
he now wishes for the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance/' 

During fliis explanatory speech of Sir 
Henry's, Trevelyan by degrees recovered his 
sensés, and his eyes opened upon the whole 
affair, but he was still so entirely occupied 
by that dreadfîil tell-tale blush on Theresa's 
face, that not at ail attending to the main 
purport of Sir Henry's speech, (namely, his 
introduction to Lord Herbert,) he still in ab- 
sent perturbation merely repeated his name. 

" LesUe ! Leshe did you say ?" 

" Yes, Lord Herbert Leslie, I tell you, is 
his name," said Sir Henry, getting in his tum 
a Httle out of patience. " Why, Lord bless 
the man, what is come over you ? surely you 
can hâve no objection to making his acquaint- 
ance; he is -Lord Falkirk's son, a person 
very well known, and ten to one is at this 
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minute close behind us/' added Sir Henry 
looking around) ** and hears ail this pretty 
discussion about him, for he was tliis instant 
with me and most anxious to find you/' 

Trevelyan, who had by this time, by putting 
various circumstances together, identified the 
Leslie of the fdnny-club wherry with the 
unknown waterman, the master àf the New- 
foundland dog,' and Theresa's présent partner, 
related, although not in a very distinct manner, 
what had passed. 

" And so," said Sir Henry, laughing, *^ you 
took Lord Herbert for some impudent adven- 
turer carrying off your precious charge, and 
I suppose if I had not luckily comè up, would 
by this time hâve fun him through the body — 
excellent l excellent ! Poor Colonel 1 excuse 
me — ^but really^'you and your ward put me 
in mind of a hen with a young duck; and 
faith I must own ' she needs looking after, for 
she i|s as cunning a little flirf as ever I met 
wiih." 
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This speech was not calculated to put Tre- 
velyan in any better humour ; again his blood 
boiled in his veins, and he was scarcely able 
to command himse]f even towards the good- 
huxnoured baroneti longing also for an expia- 
nation with regard, to his charge against The- 
resa, yet feeling that he was not at the mo- 
ment in a fit state to bear any more vexation* 
^^Did they meet at yoyr house more than 
once ?" said he, at last, foUowing, the train of 
his own thoughts, and con^manding his voice 
as well as he could. 

" Oh ! no, only that once," replied Sir 
Henry, smiUng at his friend's excessive an- 
xiety. "Don'tbe alarmed, I was only jokingj 
and afiter ail, what more natural than that a 
young woman should go and dance with a young 
man, and that that young man should admire 
her — for, faith ! every eue must do that — and 
it is also perfectty natural that s^e should 
hâve no objection to his admiration. This is 
ail I meant, I assure you; so now smooth 
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down your ruffled feathen and corne with me, 
and make firiends with tibe supposed highway* 
man— the neaier the less danger^ is, you know, 
our military mazim^ and your wisest plan 
will be to make up to the poacher, whœver 
he ^ay be^ the better to observe bis snares/^ 
So saying, taking Trevelyan's arm. Sir Henry 
led him towards the top of the room; but 
he met by the way with so many friends 
to whom he had so much to say that he 
soon forgot the object with which he had 
started, and the crowd separating them, Tre- 
velyan, hot, tired^ thoroughly discomposed, 
and feehng at the moment little inclined to 
hold any converse except with his own 
thoughts, made his retreat towards an empty 
bench, and there remained a prey to his no 
very agreeable reflections. Theresa's violent 
start, and the crimson blush which had 
coloured her face at the sight of Lord Her- 
bert, painfully hamited him. How strange, 
too, her total silence with regard to her 
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meeting with him at Sir Henry Williams's I 
— she who was so open, so artless, and had 
been for so long in the habit of fireely telling 
him whatever gave her pain or pleasnre. 

It now also occurred to him that t^s din-s 
ner at Lady Williams's had nerer been in any 
way mentioned by Theresa, and^ in her mono- 
tonous life, it was an event which conld not 
hâve passed nnnotioed. Then Sir Henry's 
aociisationj '^ that she was as cunning a flirt 
as ever he met with." What could he mean ? 
to what could he allnde ? 

As aU thèse torturing thoughts were passing 
through his mind, Trevelyan was suddenly 
roused from his abstraction by the appearance 
of Theresa close to* him in the dance. At 
that moment, Lord Herbert was speaking to 
another person, and Trevelyan, fancying he 
saw a shade of melancholy over her comite- 
nance, was too happy to find any excuse for 
the being. he worshipped, and to be able still 
to cling, if but for a moment, to the delighi- 
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fui hopes in which he had lately indulged. 
âuickly, therefore, passing £rom one extrême 
to another, he now directed ail his indigna- 
tion towards himself, and those violent ungo- 
remable feelings which had nearly betrayed 
him into the act of a madman. But then^ 
the blush ! the start ! the strange reserve ! 

Thus distracted by contending feelings, poor 
Trevelyan remained at his solitary seat> ever 
and anon cursing the cannon-ball which forced 
him thus to relinquish to others that hand 
which he felt to be almost his own property. 

The dance at last ended, and at the usual 
pause which follows, aU the performers pa- 
raded in pairs up and down to rest and cool, 
but Trevelyan did not among them discover 
either Theresa or Lord Herbert, and, leaving 
his seat, he searched ail round the ball-room^ 
but in vain. Ât last, seeing some parties going 
into an . adjoining apartment, allotted, he was 
told, to refireshments, he followed them, and 
tbere^ resting on a couch. Lord Herbert at 
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her side, he beheld the object of his pursuit. 

The agreeable conversation in \thich they were 

seemingly engaged so entirely engrossed them, 

that they were not aware of Trevelyan's en- 

trance iintil he was ahnost close by them. 

The moment Theresa saw him, she started 

from her seat^ and in évident embarrassment 

hastened to apologize for her absence^ saying 

she had merely left the dancing-room for a 

few minutes, in order to get some tea. Tre- 

velyan's thoughts were too much occupied 

by what had lately passed, and by the tête- 

à-téte which he now detected, to allow him 

immediately to converse on any indiffèrent sub- 

ject ; it was still more impossible for him at 

that moment to allude to that nearest his 

heart, and an awkward silence therefore ensued. 

At length Lord Herbert, the only one of 

the party who did not seem disconcerted, 

broke it by requesting Theresa to présent 

him to Colonel Trevelyan. With an unsteady 

voice, downcast eyes, and a degree of awk- 
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wardness of manner very unusual to her^ The^ 
resa went throûgh the usual ceremony on such 
occasions. ^'Miss Howard^" said Lord Her- 
bert, direcdy, ^^has been in great anxiety to 
join her party, but I persuaded her to corne hère 
for alittle refreshment and cooler air^ the bail- 
room is so disagreeably hot and crowded." 

" Very disagreeable, indeed !" repeated Tre- 
velyan, and he spoke feelingly, for it certainly 
had been particularly so to him. And again 
there was a pause— at length Trevelyan in 
semé degree recovering his composure^ and 
addressing Lord Herbert, said, ^' Does your 
lordship réside in this neighbourhood ?" 

"Oh dear, no," he replied; "it was by 
mare accident I heard of this bail, when with 
my uncle in Cambridgeshire, and 1 came on 
purpose for it." 

" I suppose, then, you hâve the true Scotch 
love of dancing," continued Trevelyan, a sar- 
castic smile passing over his countenance. 

" No," replied Lord Herbert carelessly. " I 
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fear I am but a degenerate Scot, bm I hâve 
little taste for our national amusement, and 
was attracted hère merely by— <the bewitching 
beauty of— ^the place, which is to me always 
charming, and which I am sorry to say I am 
obliged immediately to leave for our more 
northem régions/' 

" Thank Heaven !" ejaculated Trevelyan to 
himself. Whether Theresa added "Amen," 
may be doubtful. 

During this conversation, she had remained 
standing at her guardian's side. Lord Herbert 
as resolutely maintaining his place at her's, but 
neither gentleman offeredher his arm, andthus, 
in continued embarrassment, they retumed to 
the dancing-room. When there, the trio still 
stood for a few minutes together in silence : at 
length Theresa, in a pénitent, subdued, under^ 
tone, said to Trevelyan, " Will you not let me 
take your arm ? I am very tired." 

This sort of humble pétition for reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness of an offence to which 
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neitiber could hâve given a name, and yet of 
which both ivere fully sensible in their re- 
spective situations of aggriever and aggrieved, 
was irrésistible. Trevelyan again looked on 
her in kindness ^ and, as she timidly raised 
her consdous eyes towards him, the loveliest 
smile brightened her countenance, on observing 
that the expression in his had somewhat re- 
laxed. 

^^If you are so very tired, and indeed you 
appear to be so/' said Trevelyan, again Iqoking 
at her with contending feelings of , hope and 
fear, '* had you not better sit down and rest? 
There is an empty couch, let us take possession 
ofit/' 

Theresa directiy assënted to his proposai, 
and they repair|^{to the unoccupied seat, fol- 
lowed however oy Lord Herbert, who, having 
professed that he knew no créature in the room, 
seemed by that déclaration to intimate his right 
and intention not to leave Theresa's side. The 
dance began andended, and another and another 
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foUowed; still there Lord Herbert remained 
fixed ; sometimes, with most proyoking perses 
verance, endeavoming to force Trevelyan into 
fnendly conversation, but oftener^ under covert 
of the music's noise, carrying on a sotio voce 
disGourse with Theresa, who again soon forgot 
her guardian's présence. 

Trevelyan at last could no longer endure 
this trial of his temper and feelings, and, dis- 
covering Lady Williams at no great distance, 
he proposed joining her in the hope pf thus 
putting an end to the eamest whisperings of 
his companions. He informed her that The- 
resa had no partner, and, the hmt being imme- 
diately taken, a disengaged young officer was 
speedily found, too happy to obtain an introduc- 
tion to the most beautiful girKa the room. The 
usual forms on such occasions were soon gone 
through, and as Theresa, iitde practised in the 
ways of the world, had no ready excuse to 
make, she was obliged to accept the prof- 
fered hand, and arm, of h^ new acquaintance, 
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and with him to join the dancers. Lord Her- 
bert then instandy disappcared ; and Trevel- 
yan, thoroughly vexed^ and ont of humour, 
sat down by Lady Williams. 

^^ Thèse public balls are very bad things/' 
said he, afiter a panse of some minutes. ^^ I 
wonder you patronise them." 

'*If they were often repeated, they would 
certainly become tiresome^," repUed Lady Wil- 
liams, ^' but^ occasionally they are amusing 
enough, from ihat very mixture of eompany 
of which poor Mrs. Hopkins complains so 
bitterly, for she was hère this minute in a ter- 
rible taking, because she spied ont Simpson, 
the retired upholsterer." 

"Are you mueh acquainted with himî" 
continued Trevelyan, after another pause, dur- 
ing which, instead of listening to Lady Wil- 
Hams, he had been ruminating on Lord Her- 
bert's intimacy with Theresa. 

" Much CLcqimrUed with him ?" replied Lady 
Williams laughing ; " no, I cannot say we 
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have had much intercourse since he fumished 
xny house twenty years ago/* 

Trevelyan stared. ^^ I was talking of Lord 
Herbert Leslie;" said he^ with some embar- 
rassment, ^^ have you known him long ?'' 

*^ Lord Herbert Leslie ! why I never heard 

you name him ! No^ I can't say I know 

much of him^ for we only made his acquaint- 

aiice this last siunmer. Sir Henry fell in with 

him one day when he was fishing, and as you 

know we accuse him of knowing everybody's 

father,'' she added, laughing, ^^ of course he 

soon discovered that he had once been ac- 

quainted with Lord FaUdrk, and so he asked 

Lord Herbert to dinner. But I don't know 

with whom he is hère to-night, for I was not 

even aware of his being in this part of the 

world, or I should certainly have proposed to 

him to join our party, for he seems a parti- 

cularly gentleman-like, agreeable young man/' 

Trevelyan made no remark on the commen- 

datory part of Lady WiUiams's speech, ànd they 
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continued together in silence ; the fonner en- 
tirelj engrossed by his reflections^ and tbe 
ktter in that sort of trance into which unfor- 
tunate chaperons are lulled towards the dose 
of a balld — For it was now growing late, the 
two dances for which Theresa had beeh en- 
gaged to the yôung offioer were over, but she 
had not retumed ; another set was immediately 
fbrmed, still Theresa did not appear. * 

'^ It is long past one/' said Lady Williams 
to her companion. " Don't yon think we had 
better go in search of Miss Howard^ as it is 
time to be thinking of going home^'' and they 
werejustleavingtheirseats for that pnrpose, 
when Mrs. HopMns came bustling towards 
them^ and in a prodigious fluster, addressing 
Lady Williams. 

" God bless you, my dear madam, do tell 
me if you can, who that very genteel-looking- 
young man is who is dancing with Miss 
Howard, for it is so odd, nobody seems to 
know him. There they are — that's him ; 
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the g^itieman in bladc just going down the 
middle." 

^' Oh, it is Lord Herbert Lealie/' replied 
Lady Williams. 

Trevelyan started, and it was ail he could do 
to contain his vexation, for it was but too true 
Theresa was again dancing widx his rival. 

'* Bless me! Lord Herbert Leslie!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hopkins, apparendy quite over- 
powered by the intelligence. . " Where in the 
world does he live ? where is he to be found ? 

** I really cannot tell," replied Lady Wil- 
liams ; ^^ but if you hâve any particular reason 
for wishing to know, perhaps I could find 
out." 

" Could you? Your ladyship would be 
doing me an incalculable fevour — ^for I was 
thinking," continued Mrs. Hopkins, her eyes 
still following Lord Herbert, as if fearful lest 
such a prize might escape her — " I was think- 
ing that it was a great pity now that I hâve my 
nephew. Lord Ladbrook's eldest son, with me. 
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and that there are so many nice dancers col- 
lected together, not to do a litde something, 
and so I was thinking of a quiet hop at 
my house to-morrow evening; and first and 
foremosty I came to request the pleasure of 
your ladyship's and Sir Henry's company. 
As for Colonel Trevelyan and Miss Howard^ 
they corne of course^ for nesit-door neighbonrs 
should not even wait for an invitation^ but pop 
in and ont of each other's houses whenever 
they like/' 

Had Trevelyan's mind not be«i otherwise 
engaged^ this intimate popping proposai of 
Mrs. Hopkins would hâve made his blood ron 
ccld^j but at that moment he thought of, he 
saw, but Theresa, who, on her part, was evi- 
dently too entirely engrossed by her partner to 
bestow one thought on any thing else. 

*' Everybody seems deUghted at my plan/' 
continued Mrs. Hopkins ; ^' so I really hope 
we shall hâve a cheerful little evening^ and as 
I shaU be too happy to see any firiend of your 
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ladyship's or of Colonel Trevelyan's,** she 
added, again smiling ai him^ ^^ I will request 
you to be so good as distribute thèse cards 
among your acquaintance ;'' and Mrs. Hopkins 
put into Lady Williams's hands a whole pack of 
* Mrs. Hopkins at home— 2, Paragon — a litde 
early dance/ — ^' As for Lord Leslie Herbert," 
she continued, " since you are so very intimate 
with him, perhaps you will do me the favour of 
intrbducing me to his lordship, and I will 
then ask him myself in person ; and now I must 
just step down to the bottom of the room to 
secure Mr. Osboume of the Guards, and Cap- 
tain Jones from Hounslow barracks ; I shall be 
back directly, and pray keep your eye on Lord 
Leslie." 

** Really, Mrs. Hopkins/' said Lady Wil- 
liams, now for the first time able to get in a 
Word, " I fear neither Sir Henry nor myself 
are equal to such dissipation as a bail two 
nights running, so you must excuse us." 

** Oh no, my dear Madam, I cah hear of no 

VOL. I. L 
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excuses ; why, you will meet ail your firiends, 
and perhaps, indeed, as it is so near, even 
Miss Trevelyan may be tempted to look in 
upon us," eontinued the persevering Mrs. Hop- 
Idns, ^^ and that would indeed be an honour, 
for I know sbe is a sad invalid ; but just next 
door, she can't catch cold, and it will be quite 
a quiet, comfortable sort of hop. I shall not 
even take up the carpet, and mean only to hâve 
Matthews to play on the piano, and tea and 
cakes, and that sort of thing ; so that it will be 
but a sort of refreshment afber to-night, and 
serve only to unstiffen the young folk; and 
really it would be such a pity to let so many 
nice young men pass through one's ângers in a 
manner, would'nt it ? And there is no saying 
what another evening may bring about in a 
certain quarter," added Mrs. Hopkins, looking 
significantly towards Theresa and her partner, 
" for every one says they never saw «o decided 
a flirtation as that seems to be. Dear, préserve 
me ! there is Captaih Jones going, I fear ; I 
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must just go and speak to him^ so mind and 
secure Lord Leslie ;" and oflF went Mrs, Hop- 
Idns smiling and nodding, as if she had re- 
ceived the most cordial acquiescence to her 
proposais. 

Just then the music stopped, and Theresa, 

with the downeast looks of a conscious criminal, 

retumed to her party, accompanied by Lord 

Herbert. Lady Williams hinted at departure, 

a proposai to which Theresa dared not, and 

her guardian certainly wished not to object; 

the carriage was accordingly called, and as 

Lord Herbert still resolutely maintained his 

place at his partner's side, Trevelyan was com- 

pelled to relinquish to him the privilège of 

escorting her, and in no very satisfied mood 

followed the party down stairs. Theresa said 

Uttle going home, and her guardian uttered 

not a Word; but Sir Henry, always gay and 

good-humoured, made up for their silence by 

descanting largely upon the company, and 

L 2 
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success of the bail. When they reached home^ 
Trevelyan got out first. 

" As the guardian was présent," said Sir 
Henry, laughing to Theresa, and detaining her 
by the hand, " I had no responsibility to-night ; 
otherwise, little Miss Flirt, you should hot 
hâve gbne on at the rate you did — one, two, 
three, four dances, to my knowledge, with a 
certain gentleman that shall be nameless, be- 
sides whisperings and eoquettings in corners, 
for I had my eye upon you ail the time. 
I now give you up as a bad job, and the 
bargain between us is fairly broken : so good 
night, sleep soundly, and do not dream of 
Highland chieflains more than you can help." 

Theresa, forcibly withdrawing her hand, 
hurried out of the carnage, and had reached 
her own apartment long before Sir Henry had 
ceased his jokes about poachers, highwaymen, 
and hens with young ducks, to which Trevelyan 
was of course obUged to listen, but which 
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were not calculated to improve either his spirits 
or his temper. 

When Theresa next moming went down to 
breakfast, she found tliat her guardian had 
finished his repast, and, very unlike his usual 
hubit, had aheady left the drawing-room. 

^* Well, Theresa !" said Miss Trevelyan, as 
soon as she appeared, ^^ what accounts shall 
I hâve of the bail from you ? I do not think 
Frederick gives a very favourable report of his 
night's amusement, but possibly you and he 
may hâve seen it in a différent Ught — so what 
do you say ?" 

" Oh ! you know I never was at a bail be- 
fore," repUed Theresa, " so I can be no judge 
whether it was good or bad." 

^^ But did you like it ? Did you find it 
what you had expected ? " 

Theresa coloured. " Oh ! yes, I suppose 



so " 



^* And you danced a good deal ? enquired 
Miss Trevelyan. " Who were your partners ?" 
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*' I really do not remember their names ; 
Mrs. Hopkin's nephew was one, but I forget 
what sbe called him." 

'^ And I find you met with our aquatic fiiend, 
whom we made acquaintanoe with at Sir 
Henry Williams's," continued MissTrevelyan. 
" Lord Herbert Leslie^ I mean. Did you not 
dance with him ?" 

" Yes, of course he asked me," said Theresa, 
averting her face to conœal her stiU more 
heightened colour. ^^ He could hardly help 
doing so, when we had spent a whole evening 
together." 

Miss Trevelyan smiled at her young friend's 
hasty explanation of a circumstance which had 
not been called in question, but at the same 
time that she was amused by this vdluntary 
apology, it roused her suspicions, and she felt no 
doubt that Lord Herbert's attentions had, by 
flattering her vanity, again exclusively engrossed 
her. Colonel Trevelyan's very visible dépres- 
sion also corroborated the idea, for the bail had 
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evidently been no scène of pleasure to him^ 
although he had not had courage to inform 
his sister of ail that had passed^ as he felt 
that, by embodying his fears in words, he 
should impart to them a reality firom which he 
still shrank in dismay. 

Miss Trevelyan pnidently said no more to 
Theresa on the subject of her unacknowledged 
admirer, for, even if her fancy had been again 
for a minute captivated, or her young head 
tumed by his flattering attentions, still she 
hoped it would prove but a passing fancy, as 
she could hardly conceive it possible that any 
one could really be preferred to her all-perfect 
Frederick. She therefore resolved, instead of 
lecturing Theresa, to take him to task for 
'thus allowing trifles to torment him, and to 
advise him, by treating her flirtation with 
his supposed rival as a merejoke, to make 
her consider it in the same light herself. 
This advice, however, she had no opportunity 
to give, before they again ail three met, which 
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was not till dinner time^ wlien scarcely a word 
was uttered^ either by her brother or his ward, 
althongh Miss Trevelyan more than once gaily 
rallied them on their iU-humour, endearourîng 
to restore them to their wonted spirits. As 
soon as the repast was over. Colonel Tîre- 
relyan, pleading particular business^ imme- 
diately retumed to his own apartment, and 
did not again join them during the whole 
evening, while Theresa, on her part, under pre-»- 
text of reading a book, whose pages she &>r- 
got to tum orer^ passed it in silen£^ abstrac- 
tion. 

Before long the sounds of mnsic proceeding 
from the next house, announced that Mrs. 
Hopkin's ^^ little hop " had begun. But how it 
sncceeded, whether Captain Jones or Mr. 
Osboume of the guards were secured, and 
whether Lord Herbert, in the hope of meeting 
Theresa, made Mrs. Hopkins happy by joining 
her party, is not known, as neither Colonel Tre- 
velyan and his ward, nor sir Henry and Lady 
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Williams were présent. Miss Trevelyan was 
half inclined to think that her yotmg compa- 
nion's very évident déjection might be occasion- 
-ecf by their near neighbourhood to an entertain- 
ment of which she did not partake, and with her 
usual unselfish kindness^ she was on the point 
of proposing to Theresa to accompany her to 
Mrs. Hopkins ; but, jnst as she was snmmon- 
ing- courage for the eflfbrt, Theresa, with her 
eyes red and heavy, and complaining of a vio- 
lent head-ache, came to wish her good night, 
declaring herself to be quite knocked up, and 
that nothing but a good night's rest would 
restore her. 

" Indeed, I think you can do no better than 
go to bed/* said Miss Trevelyan, kindly kissing 
her, " and I trust to-morrow I shall see you 
quite yourself again ; if not," added she, smil- 
ing, " I give notice I shall not allow you or 
Frederick to go to any more balls, as they 
seem to be so particularly unwholesome to both 
mind and body." 

l5 
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The next morning, bowever, matters had 
▼ery Utile mended, for the i^ame coldness and 
reserve still continued, and a sudden death-blow 
appeared to hâve been mysteriously given to flie 
cheerftdness of this once happy party, their 
former confidence and affectionate sympathy 
bein^exchanged for silence and even suspicion. 
Trevelyan longed to speak openly to Theresa, 
in order at once to ascertain the tfuth, and to be 
relieved from the torturing doubts under which 
he laboured ; but he still felt restrained by 
*his self-infUcted vow of silence, as he did not 
not consider himself at liberty, even as a 
guardian, to pry into her sentiments withôut 
making a confession of his own ; • besides, if 
he had been hitherto restrained from any such 
disclosures by honour, he was now still more 

« 

powerfully deterred by fear, as he dreaded an 
explanation which might totally crush ail his 
fondest hopes* 

Thus passed many days, Lord Herbert was 
never named, nor did he ever appear. The 
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morning following the bail, he did indeed 
eall, while Trevelyan had strolled oat in or- 
der to eool his feyeiish head after a sleepless 
nîght, but whether he then asked for the ladies 
of the family never transpired; for old John 
knew his duty too well to let any one in to 
his mistress without positive orders, and Tre- 
velyan on his retum home, seeing his card ly- 
îng on the hall-table, in a moment of irritation, 
and without asking any questions, threw it 
hastily into the fire, and thus prevented its ever 
reaching the drawing-room. Theresa, there- 
ibre. remained in total ignorance of Lord Her- 
bert'» endeavour to follow up his acquaintance 
with her ; and this aeeming neglect on his part 
probably piqued her vanity, for by degrees 
the impression which his flattering attentions 
had evidendy made upon her imagination, 
seemed to wear off ; and, as her smiles gra- 
duaUy returned, with them retumed Tre- 
velyan's sprits and good-humour. Thus insen- 
flibly, as time passed on, the guardian and ward 
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resumed their former social habits^ and once 
more were Theresa's joyous laugh and mela- 
dious voice heord gladdening their fire-side^ but 
still they could not retum to tbat happy open 
confidence which had formerly eidsted betwéen 
them^ and in which the happiness of both 
seemed then to consist. v 

Theresa's timid altered manner,^ which Tre- 
velyan had a short time back fimcied to be^ 
token feehngs the most congenial to his own, 
now pained and irritated him as a proof of dis- 
like to himself^ in conséquence of préférence 
to another ; and if^ still at times deluded by 
his passion, he momentarily gave way to hope, 
it was of too feeble, too transient, a nature to 
subdue his appréhensions, and therefore only 
increased the nervousexcitement in which he 
lived. He had on principle tutoredhis tongue, 
but he could not exercise equal power over 
his eyes, and he was well aware that they 
often spoke a language which now could not 
possibly be mistaken byTheresa; but yet he 
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hardly knew how to interpret the downcast 
looks and varying colour with which she replied 
to it, or what meaning to give to the deep-drawn 
sighs which he observed invariably to follow 
thèse their silent conversations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Meanwhile the generous glowing breast, 
Where nature man's high name imprest^ 

Where honour tramples fraud ; 
Superior to the sing-song lyre^ 
Shall swell in secret, as the choir 

Deludingly applaud. Old Song, 

The severity of the winter was now over, 
and one day towards the end of February, 
Trevelyan received the followîng letter from 
his uncle Lord Launceston. 

" My dear Frederick, — Of course you 
are aware that on the 26th of next month my 
son cornes of âge. It is my particular wish to 
celebrate this event with ail the distinction 
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which I consider to be due to the future head 

of our fiamily, and, flattering myself that you 

and my nièce bave inberited witb tbe name a 

sufiicient sbare of the old fasbioned aristocratie 

feeling of tbe House of Trevelyan, to be in- 

clined to make some exertion for tbe sake 

of doing bonour to your cousin, I am induced 

to bope tbat neitber tbe lengtb of tbe joumey 

nor Miss Trevelyan's deUcacy of bealtb, will 

deprive us of tbe pleasure of your company at 

Trevelyan Castle on tbat auspicious day. 

" St. Ives is anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance, and I tbink I may venture to 
promise you some degree of personal grati- 
fication in bis, since, independently of any feel- 
ings of parental partiabty, be is generally con- 
sidered, I am jproud to say, as bidding fair 
to be a wortby représentative of tbe distin- 
guisbed, indeed I may add, h^torical family 
of Trevelyan; my neigbbours botb in tbis 
and tbe adjoining county, (in wbicb you know 
I bave abo mucb property), bave ail expressed 
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the pleasure with which they will obey my 
summons, and of course ail my relations and 
connexions will attend on the 26th. So that 
you will find no contemptible party to meet 
you. 

*^ As I leam that my nièce still retains with 
her that young person whom she has, I must 
say, so injudiciously, taken under her pro- 
tection^ and understanding that she does not 
like to be long absent from home on her 
account, I beg to include her in the invitation, 
as I trust you and your sister will make us 
a visit proportionable in length to the joumey 
you hâve to take. Augusta begs her kind 
remembrances to you and her cousin — and I 
am your sincère 

" Launckston.'* 

This letter'might hâve been considered by 
many, less acquainted with the pecuUarities of 
Lord Launceston's charaeter than Trevelyan, 
as an affiront rather than a civility, for it cer- 
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tainly appeared by it as if he thought the 
honour and gratification to resuit from the pro- 
posée! meeting between the relatives would be 
entirely on tiie side of Colonel Trevelyan and 
his sister. But the former was well aware that, 
when dwelling thus on his own importance, 
distinctions, knd possessions, his unde meant 
to do honour to those who had the good for- 
tune to be so nearly allied to him, and he also 
felt, tiiat it was impossible, witiiout yery 
good reasons, to refuse compliance with Lord 
Laïuiceston's wishes on such an occasion. But 
at the same time that he made up his mind 
to accept the invitation, he resolved upon 
not going alone, as he was quite determined 
tliat he would not a second time leave Theresa 
at tiie mercy of highwaymen and river-pirates. 
The ungracious manner in which she was 
named by Lord Launceston was what most 
irritated his feelings and his pride; but, si- 
tuated as he was, he had but a choice of 
evils, and he therefore preferred overlooking 
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the affiront both for hiinself and Theresa, to 
parting mth fais precious charge. It was no 
easy task to persuade Miss Trevelyan to accède 
to this proposed joumey into ComwaU, for her 
health was so much impaired, a^d her spirits 
were in conséquence so weak, that she shraok 
firom such exertions^ dreading every thing 
which disturbed the monotonous repose of her 
life ; but Trevelyan urged his suit so yehe- 
mently, representing in such strong terms what 
was due from them to their und^ smd the 
great advantage that might aeorue to Th^esa 
from the good will of Lord Launcestcm an4 
his daughter, which he was sure could not 
fail to be the conséquence of their acquaint- 
ance with her, that Miss Trerelyan, who was 
the most unselfish of mortals, at length gave 
way. 

Th^esa was duLy informed of this gênerai 
invitation from Lord Launceston and Lady 
Augusta, and of the intention of accepting it, 
without^ however, being permitted to peruse 
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the letter itself. She did not appear, at first, 
at ail to rejoice at this projected expédition, 
as neither the aristocratie fether, nor his well- 
educated daughter, had foiind particular favour 
in her eyes^ and she therefore anticipated 
little pleasure in the intended visit; but, 
when Trevelyan mentioned that Lord Laun- 
ceston's object in collecting ail his firiends 
and relations together on the 26th was to 
celebrate his son's coming of âge, and that a 
large party, and gay doings would in consé- 
quence take place, Theresa seemed on a sudden 
to see the aifair in a new Ught, and now, 
instead of bringing forward difficulties and ob- 
jections, she assisted her guardian in over- 
coming those of his sister. 

Time was, when Trevelyan would hâve 
boldly inquired into the secret cause of such 
a sudden change of inclination 3 time was when 
Theresa herself would hâve volunteered reveal- 
mg her motives— when, indeed, Trevelyan 
would hâve read them in her open heart, and 
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artless countenanoe without the help of expia- 
natory words— <but such delightfîil confidence 
no longer existed between them. Indeed^ Tre- 
velyan himself now as carefully shunned ail 
such explanatdons as Theresa appeared to élude 
them. And at last^ afiter in vain seeking in his 
own mind some reason for her présent un- 
looked-for zeal and anxiety on the subject^ he 
(although not without a sigh at thus detecting 
in her character a degree of frivolity to which 
he had thought her superior) attributed her 
apparent stfong anticipation of pleasnre in 
this visit solely to that love of amusement 
and novelty^ whieh is, after all^ but natural in 
youth; and ended by rejoicing at the bright 
smiles and joyous spirits which^ indicating, he 

' hoped, an unscathed heart, once more cheered 
his soûl. 

Thus, in restored gaiety and good humour, 

' the guardian and ward set off on their expé- 
dition to Comwall. Miss Trevelyan's spirits 
could not at ail keep pace with those of 
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her two companions. She had not been at 

Trevelyan Casde since quite a girl, the un- 

foTtuîiate coolness between her father and Lord 

Launceston having put an end to ail frîendly 

intercourse between the families for many 

years previous to the death of the former; 

and as she drew near the end of her joumey, 

and each, once well-known hill, valley, and 

tum of road met her eye, she became more and 

more afFected. How strange ! how dreamy ! 

are our feelings when we thus, after an inter- 

val of many years, revisit the haunt of our 

first youth. Every manimate . object so pre- 

cisely the same, and yet every thing (and most 

of ail ourselves) so changed ! 

To one as prone *^ to chew the eud of sad ré- 
flectiori" as Miss Trevelyan, this retum, at 
forty-five, to what had been to her a second 
home when fifteen, could not fail to produce 
abstraction and dépression. The forms of 
parents, sisters, friends (now ail mouldering 
in the dust), who had once been the inhabi- 
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tants of that home which she now saw filled 
by another race, rose up before her in sad 
anray — ^intervening years and events ail va- 
nished, and, as she entered each well-remem- 
bered apartment, she unconsciously looked 
round for those who had formerly occupied 
them, and conld almost hâve fançied she heard 
their voices, recognised their very footsteps. 
Thns whoUy engrossed by the recollections of 
by-gone years, her mind was at Hberty to 
attend to what was passing aroiind her, nor 
could she for long bring herself to feel any 
degree of companionship with those by whom 
she was then surrounded. 

Lady Augusta was courteous to ail, because 
it was right and proper that she, as mistress 
of the house, should be hospitable, but as 
such attentions appeared to be rather the 
efFects of calculation than of feeling, they were 
generally bestowed in exact proportion to liie 
daims which her guests had upon her civility, 
either in conséquence of their rank or consan- 
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guinîty. Her weleome of her cousin Colonel 
Trevelyan was of course particularly flattering, 
and his sister, being likewise one of her nearest 
relations, aLso came in for an unusual share of 
her kindness ; but as for poor Theresa, a cold, 
distant curtesy was ail she obtained, Lady Âu- 
gusta having, to ail appearance, in her récep- 
tion of the despised orphan, foUowed the ex- 
ample set by Lord Launceston, who afîber 
shaking his nephew and nièce heartily by the 
hand, tumed formally to Theresa, and inquir- 
ing in a very audible whisper of Trevelyan her 
name, which he affected to hâve forgotten, 
dryly " hoped Miss Howard was well/' 

At the sight of Theresa's confusion Tre- 
velyan had nearly again darted out at the 
hall-door, but, certain that before long ail this 
proud systematic coldness would give way to 
. the charm of her beauty and manner, he re- 
solved to take ail in good part, and lecture his 
sensitive charge with regard to exerdsing the 
same forbearance herself. The fatigue of the 
joiumey, and the still more fatiguing bustle of 
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a large assemblage of company, affected Miss 
Trevelysm's health so much, that she was be- 
fore long compelled to seek quiet and repose, 
in the soUtude of her own apartment ; for the 
party eollected at the castle was already nume- 
rôus, although neither liie hero of the moment, 
young Lord St. Ives, nor many a still expected 
gnest, had yet arrived. 

This indisposition of Miss Trevelyan, which 
confined her for several days, naturally threw 
her brother and his ward still more together 
than they otherwise would hâve been, for she 
now elung to him as to her only firiend. To 
him she addressed ail her observations, to him 
confided ail her Uttle distresses. He was her 
constant companion in their walks, her squire 
in their rides ; and when her speaking eyes in- 
vited him to the seat next to her at dinner, he, 
nothing loth, obeyed their bewitching smnmons, 
often reUnquishing for it the place d'honneur 
at his cousin's side, in seemingly total uncon- 
sciousness of her very decided partiality. 
And this additional degree of intercourse, 
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with her guardian^ into which Theresa was by 
circumstances thrown on their first arrivai at 
Trevelyan Castle, she seemed voluntarily to 
continue even after her peculiarly prepossessing 
manners and appearance had interested every 
one (excepting Lady. Augusta) ir her favour. 
For a very short time had elapsed before 
she had many an admirer, and might hâve had 
many a declared lover, had she given them 
any encouragement } but such admiration, in- 
stead of gratifying, seemed rather to annoy, 
'^ and its only eflFect was to provoke her ridicule, 
and induce her to avoid those who professed 
it. In short, Trevelyan, the now again happy 
Trevelyan, appeared to be the only being who 
found favour in her eyes, the only one whose 
attentions did not seem to be positively dis- 
agreeable to her. With what pleasure did he 
then listen to his sister's raillery on his former 
jealous fancies, and her fond encomiums on her 
young charge for being thus superior to that 
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heartless vanity which ever aims at îngpiring 
feeliogs that eaimot be retumed. 

Had Trevely an, howeyer, had courage to exa- 
mine the ground on which his présent happi- 
ness rested, he would bave been forced to 
acknowledge *to himaelf that his hopes were 
built but on an unsteady foundation. For kind, 
£riendly, and communicatiTe as Thwesa was 
now to him, yet he could not but be aware 
that even in his seemingly preferred society 
she was not happy. Her lately restored gaiety 
had graduaUy died away; she was often for 
hours silent and abstracted, while a certain 
restlessness of look and manner plainly indi- 
cated the constant expectation of a something 
which was never realized ; and if at first the 
Richmond bail had fallen short of what she had 
anticipated^ still more did the visit to Tre- 
yelyan Castle appear to bave ended in disap- 
pointment. 

Above a week had now elapsed since their 
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arrivai^ each day having brought some change 

or addition to the society at the castiie, but 

Lord St. Ires had not yet made his appear- 

ance, being still at a friend's bouse in the 

neighbourhood. At last, one aftemoon^ when 

Ûie whole party had gone up stairs to dress 

for dinner, a carnage drove up to the door, 

and on enquiring of his servant what new 

visiter» wcre corne, Trevelyan was informed 

that it was the young heir and two other 

gentlemen with him. As soon as he was 

dressed, Trevelyan hastened down stairs in 

order to be introduced to his cousin, whom 

he had not seen since he was quite a child. 

He had not been in the drawing-room long, 
before the door leading from Lord Launces- 
ton's private apartment opened, and the father 
and son entered arm-in-arm. ^^ Well, hère he 
is— hère he is !" exclaimed the former a? he 
exultingly looked around for the congratula- 
tions of ail his friends. " And first and fore- 
most, Frederick,"' said he, beckoning to Tre- 
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yelyan^ ^' corne hère to me^ that I may regu- 
larly introduce you to my boy/' 

The cousins heartily shook hands^ and said 
and did ail that cousins should or could say 
and do on such an occasion. ^^ Now, hâve 
I said too much about him?" demanded the 
proud parent, as he observed a smile of satis- 
faction on Trevelyan's countenance, " and I 
assure you the more you know of him the 
more you will approve." 

*' Oh! spare me, my dear sir/' said St. 
Ives, " it is really not fair to begin by making 
my relations laugh at me, and now that Colonel 
Trevelyan and I are acquainted, allow me to 
introduce my two friends to you;" and so 
saying he went in search of his companions, 
while Trevelyan tumed to speak to Mr. Pen- 
rhyn, a distant connection of the Laimcest<m 
family, who had also arrived that afîtemoon 
at the castle. 

They were discussing aie young heir's ap- 
pearance, prospects, and attainments, when 
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suddenly a name caught Trevelyan's attention, 

which seemed instantly to act like an electric 

shock upon ail his sensés ; he tumed hastily 

round in hopes that his ears might hâve de- 

ceived him, but was not allowed to doubt an 

other minute, for, as his eyes searched eagerly 

in the direction froift which the sound had pro- 

ceeded, they fell on the dreaded Lord Herbert 

Leslie, whom St. Ives was at that moment pre- 

senting to his father. Theresa herself did not 

start more violently on recognising hipa at the 

Richmond bail than Trevelyan did now. In 

vain Mr. Penrhyn continued addressing him ; 

he heard not a word but continued staring 

at his hated rival in stupified vexation. Lord 

Herbert at length tumed towards Trevelyan, 

and, immediately recognising him, acoosted him 

with the familiarity of an acknowledged ac- 

quaintance. ' 

" I believe you two need no introduction," 
said St. Ives, who had, with some surprise, 
observed Trevelyan to draw back, " for I 
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understand you and my fiiend Leslie hâve 
met before at Richmond/' 

TVevelyan munnured something about the 
pleasure and honour of a former acquaintance, 
but the words seemed to stick in his ihroat. 

" You hâve been hère some time^ I believe," 
said Lord Herbert^ mth Aost provoking ease 
of manner. " I too hoped to hâve Gome much 
sooner^ but St. Ives is so dreadfuUy popular^ 
it was impossible to get him away firom his 
jGriends before. Miss Howard is quite well^ I 
trust, for I believe she accompanied you into 
Comwall ?" 

Trevelyan dryly assented, and then, taking 
the first opportunity to disengage himself firom 
his companion, fell back into a more distant 
part of the room, in order to compose his 
agitated feelings, and also, unobserved, to judge 
of the eflfect produced upon his ward by this 
unexpected appearance of her admirer. 

Before long she entered, accompanied by 
Miss Trevelyan. As her quick eyes eageriy 
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glaiiced round the room^ they imxnediately fell 
upon Lord Herbert, and in their unequivocal 
expression Trevelyan read the death-warrant 
to ail his happiness. So violent was the agita- 
tion occasioned by this sudden apparition, that, 
for an instant, the blood entirely forsook The- 
resa's cheeks, but When Lord Herbert, on re- 
cognissing her, instantly hastened to her side 
it retumed with a glow such as Trevelyan had 
never béfore witnessed. — His heart sickened — 
his head became confused — and he stoed fixed 
in his place, unconscious of every thing around 
him. 

He was at last roused from this painful 
trance by the announcement of dinner, and 
mechanically followed the rest into the adjoin- 
ing apartment. Whether Theresa that day 
looked round for her usual companion we 
cannot tell, but when Treveljran, in fearfiil 
anxiety to ascertain his fate, glanced his 
eyes round the table, he beheld her at the 
further end, Lord Herbert at her side, and 
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her coimtenance brilliant with happiness* 
Once, and but once, during dinner, their eyes 
met) — a bummg blush instandy confessed 
that Theresa n^as aware of ail that his 
might say-— that she merited their keenest 
reproaches. And, in that one hasty glance, 
they who but a few hours before had appeared 
to Eve only for each other now seemed by mu- 
tual consent to take a final leave; for Tre- 
velyan never again looked towards her, nor 
evcr, during the cvening which followed,. ap- 
proached the spot where she was; Lord 
Herbert the while so entirely and determi- 
nately monopolising her society, that, even had 
she wished for any intercourse with another, it 
would hâve been next to impossible. 

What a change had those few hours made in 
Trevelyan's existence! He had risen that 
moming, welcoming with gratitude the suii 
which was to shine on Theresa's beloved coun- 
tenance, counting the hours of ecstasy which 
he was to pass at her side; and ère that sun had 
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nety ail his hopes of happiness seemed about to 
set for eyer with it, and to leave him in the 
darkness of despair. 

Miss Trevelyan was not blind to ail that 

was now passing: she had m& pain ob- 

served Theresa's émotion on the appearanoe of 

Lord Herbert^ and, although inexperienced 

in such matters, she began to suspect that he 

had made a deeper impression on her young 

friend's heart than she had before been willing 

to think possible. But still she trusted to her 

brother's undoubted superiority and to the 

power which he had evidently gained over his 

ward's better feelings. 

Each day, each hour, however, which now 
passed, insteadof lessening her fears only con- 
firmed them. She tried every expédient to 
interrupt th« intercourse betweeti Theresa and 
her lover, and attract her attention to other 
objects; but it is as easy to stop the impe- 
tuous course of a mountain-torrent as to check 
that of passion, when once the soûl has un- 
awares yielded to its influence. 
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Miss Trevelyan even ventured so far as to 
speak to the infatuated girl on the subject, 
waming her to be on her guard against a spe- 
des of admiration, which, oflen prompted by 
the mère vanity of him who professes it, only 
lures into mortification and misery the un- 
conscious dupe to whom it is addressed. But 
to ail this Theresa listened with impatient 
incredulity ; her heart told her a very différent 
taie, and, impelled by a fascination which she 
Vas both unwilling ànd unable to resist, she 
each day became more and more entangled in 
the snare, and more estranged from him whose 
whole soûl was devoted to her, and whose 
heart she was breaking. Of this Theresa could 
not now but^be aware, for one single page 
in the history of love, when perused by our- 
selves, teaches us volumes as to the feelings of 
others. He too, whom she was thus afflict- 
ing, was one, who until her every feeling was 
engrossed by a more powerful sentiment, had 
been thè object of her dearest affections, her 
warmest gratitude, and most ardent admira- 
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tion ; one for whose happiness she would hâve 
fancied, she could hâve sacrificed her own^ 
and whose altered suffering coimtenance^ when- 
ever it met her eye^ spoke daggers to her heart, 
even while her deluded ear rang with Lord 
Herbert's professions. 

ifl^iss Trevelyan often sought opportunities 
to speak to her brother, but he shimned ail 
conversation with her^ nearly as much as 
with Theresa^ for, althougk what he most 
dreaded was hearing from her lips a confirma- 
tion of his fears, yet in his pres^it state of 
mind, he felt that even their contradiction 
would irritate his feelings. He, therefore, 
in order to avoid as much as possible ail inter- 
course with those who had but a short time 
back formed his whole felicity, took violently 
to eyery species of country-sport, and thus, 
in desperation, abandoned the field to his rival. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The crew with many a mimic straîn^ 
WiU mock, perduince^ his honest pain ; 

And thou, bewildered thou, 
Drvnk with the cap thon long'st to taste, 
Roled by thine evil planet^ haste 
To spurn a precious yow. 

Old Song. 

The whole scène and society at Trevelyan 
Castle seemed on a snidden to be as much 
changed sinoe the arrivai of Lord St. lyes 
and his young companions^ as Trevelyan 
himselfj and the part which he played in it. 
Lady Augusta, as mistress of the house, 
was attentive to the amusement of her guests, 
but, beyond driving them out in the mom- 
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ing, and setting them down to cards in the 
evening, she had little power of entertaining 
them, and the party had^ in conséquence, 
iiitherto heen dull and formai enough. But 
now ail was life and gaiety; every possible 
game and pastime was immediatly set a-go-* 
ing, and the evening generally closed with music 
and dancing. Augusta had always before, 
herself made up her father's whist-party, but 
her brother, ridiculing her old-fashioned 
gravity, and insisting on her joining the 
dancers, she at last appUed to Trevelyan to 
take her place at the card-table. To refuse 
was impossible; besides, in his présent me- 
lancholy mood, he rather welcomed an occu- 
pation which afforded him an excuse for silence 
and abstraction. 

Many an evening, therefore, did. Trevelyan 
now thus pass, fixed at his post, while Theresa, 
in the adjoining room, was fireely partaking of 
that gaiety with which ail but himself seemed 
inspired. At times, when his car caught the 
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sounds of her well-known voice^ or he heard 
that joyous laogh which had once cheered his 
veiy soûl, foi^ttmg for a moment ail that had 
oecurred, he still experienced a passing thrill 
of delight; but such âattering illusions were 
soon dispelled, and a deep-drawn sigh was ge- 
nerally the sad écho to her light-hearted merri- 
ment. 

One evening, while the usual whist-party 
was going on in the inner drawing-room, 
the dancing in the next seemed suddenly 
to cease, and at length, even the din of 
voices dying away, scarcely a sound was to 
be heard. 

"Why, surely St. Ives must be gone to 
sleep/' said Lord Launceston, ^^ and I suppose 
the whole party has followed his example, for 
I hâve not heard the house so quiet since his 
arrivai. What can they be ail about ?" 

In an instant, however, Theresa's rich melo- 
dious voice, caroUing the Neapolitan '^ Barca- 
rola,'' broke the silence. At the first well- 
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known chord of that song, Trevelyan gave 
such a sudden and violent start, that his hand 
actually sounded on the table. 

^^Why, my dear Colonel^ what are you 
aboutî" said Lord Launceston. "It is not 
yoxtr tum, for you know you are last in 
hand." 

Trevelyan, much confused, hastily took up 

ihis card, but the next moment being called 

upon to play, he again laid it down, without 

having ever looked at it, or even noticed 

those already on the board.*' 

"What! no trumps, Frederick?" again ex- 
claimed Lord Launceston, who was his partner. 
^ *^ That's very strange ! And now I think of 
it you must hâve one, for you were dealer, 
and this is the first time they hâve been led ;" 
and Lord Launceston looked in much astonish- 
ment at the perturbed countenance of his 
nephew, who in vain endeavoured, by pressing 
his hand on his brow, to coUect his wandering 
thoughts, for still those cruel notes rang in 
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his ears^ and seemed to deprive him of his 
sensés. 

" I suspect you hâve knocked yourself up 
shooting, ColoneV continued his uncle, " for I 
understand you hâve been out ail day, and this 
passion is new^ I think, for I do not remember 
that you used to be so keen a sportsman ; in- 
deed^ till St. Ives came^ you appeared con- 
tented with the more quiet occupation of gal- 
lantîng the ladies out riding. But I suspect," 
he added laughing, "that Miss Howard has 
found another squire — ^hey? Itis no business 
of mine/' he continued, "but I must say I 
think your yoimg lady seems to be but a dange- 
rous sort of person in society, as she appears 
to hâve a prodigious tum for what is called 
flirting." 

Trevelyan said nothing, pretending to be 
wholly engrossed by the game, but continued 
to make ail sorts of strange blunders. 

" Well, my good friend,'* said his unde to 
him when the party broke up, " I certainly can- 
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not compliment you on your skill at cards to- 
night, and yet, I should say, that whist is a sort 
of hereditary game in our family. My father 
was a capital player, and I must confess I 
think it a yery gentlemanlike amusement, and 
one in which no one need be ashamed to 
excel. But come, let us now go and see 
what thèse madcaps are doing^ in the next 
room." 

Se saying. Lord Laimceston took his ne- 
phew's arm, and led him towards the piano- 
forte, at which Theresa was still seated, Lord 
Herbert at her side. This was more than Tre- 
velyan could endure, and suddenly disengag- 
ing himself fîrom his uncle, he left the apart- 
ment before the gay songstress was even aware 
of his présence. 

In the hall he was met by his sister — she 
eagerly came up to him, and taking his arm, 
"Come to my room, Frederick," said she, 
*^ for I want to speak to you, and I never now 
can find an opportunity." 
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"I know what you would say," said he, 
drawing away. ''I know it ail but too weD^ 
80 spare me, I implore you." Still Miss Tre- 
velyan urged him to a few minutes' conversa- 
tion, and he at last complied. 

^' Frederick," said she, as soon as they had 
reached her apartment, '^let us immediately 
retum to Richmond — ^I see the misery you 
are enduring. But, perhaps, it may stUl not 
be too late ; for belieye me, it is but a momen- 
tary infatuationj'which will pass away, and be 
forgotten; and indeed, I must say, you are 
yourself very much to blâme, for why do you 
so entirely withdraw yourself, and quietly 
abandon Theresa to your rival ?" 

^* Because, Louisa," said he, with véhémence, 
^* my heart is too proud to dispute her's with 
anotheiv— too weak to combat with her very 
évident partiality for that other. Besides, what 
can I say to her, of which she is not fully 
aware abready. I surely need not now tell her 
what she must long since hâve read in my every 
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look and action — ^that my whole soûl — ^my very 
existence is her's. Is such an affection as mine 
to be expressed by common-place flattery and 
empty protestations î No, no^ if her own 
beart does not yet plead for me, it is useless 
to plead for myself." 

^^ Then let us inmiediately leave this place,'' 
said Miss Trevelyan, hastily interrupting him, 
^^ and rescue Theresa from the danger to which 
sbe is exposed ; I ^rill make any excuse you 
like for retuming home — ^plead îUness — ^take it 
ail, in short, on myself." 

" No,'* replied Trevelyan, " we cannot posai- 
bly go away till after the célébration of St, 
Ives' birthday; but that event will now take 
place in a very few daysk— and then— Heaven 
knows what then may happen !" 

^^ Oh ! Theresa will then soon forget ail 
this bewildering adulation," resumed Miss 
Trevelyan; ^^her head is certainly at this mi- 
nute tumed by it, yet I cannot but hope that 
her natural good sensé will finally get the 
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better, and that this foolish fÎEincy of her's will 
again die away, as it did before, when no 
longer in Lord Herbert's sodety ; for afiter ail 
it is merely one of those passing flirtations 
into which any inexperienœd girl may be 
drawn." 

"No, Louisa, no," rejoined Trevelyan with 
quicknessj "itisno passing flirtation; would 
to heaven I could hope it were ! I could almost 
add, would to heaven I could think so poorly of 
her as to believe it to be possible ! but I can 
read her yery inmost soûl, and there trace but 
too plainly the strong, the indelible characters 
of passion/' 

And Trevelyan was right — ^Theresa was no 
flirt. She was too artless even to attempt to 
conceal withwhat heartfelt pleasure she re- 
ceived Lord Herbert's attentions, but she as 
deddedly showed she cared for no other. And 
her vanity had been put to many a trial; for 
even St. Ives, captivated by her beauty and 
fasdnating manners, soon entered thç lista 
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against his friend, and so boldly, that many a 
bet was laid that the light-hearted young heir 
of ail those rich domains woidd imdoubtedly 
remain conqueror. 

But those who thus judged of Theresa by 

the common calculations of the world had to 

pay for their want of discemment, for, after 

a short ineffectuai contest, St. Ives, in despair 

of success, relinquished the prize to his more 

favoured antagoniste and thus relieyed his 

father from the most dreadful anxiety; for, 

ever on the watch with regard to what con- 

cemed his family importance, Lord Laimces 

ton had soon taken alarm on observing his 

son's admiration for the illegitimate orphan, 

and was beginning to tremble for the as 

yet untainted Right Honourable blood of the 

Trevelyans. 

The day at length arrived on which the 
young heir's majority was to be celebrated; 
the sun shone with peculiar brightness, the 
bells rang gaily, and from early mor» ail was 
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préparation and bustle. The tenants and their 
families were to partake of a plentifld repast 
on the lawn before the house^ where tents 
had been pitched for that purpose. Oxen 
were roasted whole, barrels of aie flowed in ail 
directions^ and, in short, every species of old 
English hospitality and profusion, usual on 
such occasions, was liberally displayed. By 
two o'clock the whole front of the honse pre- 
sented a gay scène of joy and festivity, ail the 
Company then at the castie being assembled on 
the great flight of steps to witness the sight. 
As soon as the solid part of the repast was over, 
the health of the young hdr was of course 
drunk with three times three and every dé- 
monstration of joy. As Lord Launceston heard 
the shouts of ail around, and felt in consé- 
quence that émotion which a parent must on 
such occasions feel, he, unwilling to attribute the 
gênerai enthusiasm in any degree to the effects 
of beef and aie, seemed to forget that there 
w^e othflr peers, or heirs to peerages, besides 
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himself and his son, and in fiemcied superiority 
looked proudly aronnd ^ for the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and the adulation of his 
dependents ; in short, to use the phraseology 
of the East, the loud hurras entering in at the 
gâte of his titiLes, proceeded up the long avenue 
of his ancestors and thus reaching his heart, 
bronght tears to his eyes. Of course the 
health of Lord Launceston and the Lady Au- 
gusta followed, and were noticed with due 
hononrs. 

A pause then took place in the toast-giving 
business of the day; and St. Ives, leaving 
his father's side, joined the party in the tent, 
where, after a short parley between him and 
the land-steward, who had hitherto presided at 
the festive board, he took his place at the head 
of the table. Ail now looked with encreased 
spirit to their young Lord. ^^ Come, my 
friends,*' said he, *^ a bumper up to the brim, 
for I am going to give you a toast, in which I am 
sure you" will ail most heartily join." There 
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was a moment'3 dead silence. St. Ives holding 
his glass in ihe air. Then, while his cheek 
crimsoned wiih émotion, he called aloud — 

^' Colonel Trevelyan, and the brave army of 
England \" 

Whether the additional glasses of good home- 
brewed alewhich had been quaffed since the 
last health was given had added to the 
gênerai excitement^ or whether the hearts of 
Englishmen are always most powerfnlly af- 
fected by any référence to the services of their 
gallant coimtrymen, we cannot prétend to say, 
but the cheers which followed this toast were 
still more loud, more reiterated, and more 
enthusiastic, than any of those which had pre- 
ceded it, and young St. Ives, now standing on 
his chair, encouraged the joyous din by his 
hearty véhémence. Every inhabitant of the 
castle and neighbourhood having been assem- 
bled, in order to be présent at this long- 
looked-for fête, Theresa and Trevelyan were of 
course both among the number, and as thèse 
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shouts rent the air, forgetting in the pride of 
the moment what had lately oocurred, and 
her heart swelling with grateful affection to- 
wards the object of ail this enthusiasm, Theresa 
instinctively looked round towards her guardian. 
Their eyes met— his too were moistened by 
en^tion— 'but his cheek was pale, his lip 
quivered, and, shrinking hastily back among 
the crowd, he disappeared in a moment, 

" Where is he ? where is Colonel Trevelyan î" 
shouted the gay St. Ives, ^ What a shabby 
dog not to show himself, and face his well- 
deserved honom's I A price on his head ; dead 
or alive bring him before me." 

But no Trevelyan appeared, and he was 
searched for in vain. 

^^ I know this is quite according to the new 
school of military modesty," said Lord Herbert 
to Theresa with a smile of contempt. " But 
for modesty y in such cases, I would read pride^ 
abominable sel&sh pride. Why should Colonel 
Trevelyan be above retoming thanks for tiie 
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hearty expressions of good-will and respect 
firom thèse honest people ; not to mentiim St. 
Ives' yery flattering compliment to him ? Why 
seem to take offencé at distinctions which, 
after ail, eyery military man is prodigiously 
affironted if he does not obtain?'' 

Thèfesa's accusing heart told her that |he 
strong émotion whieh she had seen painted in 
Trevelyan's countenance was the effect neither 
of pride nor humility, but that she herself had 
been its cause ; and this unjui^t attack upon one 
whom she loved and adnûred, although made 
by Lord Herbert himself, roused ail her better 
feelings. " You Uttle know Colonel Trevel- 
yan/' said she warmly, her heart still beating 
with émotion; ^^ if you can suppose him capable 
of any other feelings than those of kindness and 
good-will to every one/' 
. " No, indeed, I certainly donotknowhim,'' 
replied Lord Herbert sarcastically, " if ywir 
description of him is a true one, for kindness 
and good-will are certainly not what I hâve 
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ever experienced from him ; on the contrary, 
firom the very first he has treated me with the 
most marked coldness and dislike — ^met me 
armed with préjudice against me^ and ail this 
without the slightest cause^ or any provocation 
on my part whatever, excepta indeed, that 
I haye presnmed (if that is a crime) ' to gaze 
on the same brigkt particular star,' and to ad- 
mire what he admires ; for sach is his reserve, 
(as you call it) iii other words, his pride and 
selfishness, that it seems he expects to mono- 
polize to himself everything that is charming, 
and will allow no one to hâve ears or eyes but 
himself: now is it not so, Miss Howard ?" 

Theresa was silent. She was well aware of 
the full meaning of thèse words, but, her best 
feelings being just then uppermost, her thoughts 
in self-condènination still dwelt on the ghastly 
smile and contracted brow which had spoken 
such daggers to her heart, and she was, in 
conséquence, at the moment half «inclined to 
De angry even with Lord Herbert. 

N 2 
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Her stricken conscience had given her the 
tnie interprétation of Trevelyan's feelings. 
Amid the joyousness which surrounded him, 
he had thought so little of himself as likely 
to hâve any individual concem in the scène, 
that, when hîs own name and the shouts which 
foUowed it suddenly sounded in his ears, he 
was for an instant bewildered, and, impelled 
by the émotion of the moment, naturally tumed 
towards her who had now for so long been 
associated in his mind with his every feeling 
of Personal pride and exuliiation. When his 
eyes, then, met those of Theresa fixed upon 
him, and he' fancied he read in them the 
kindest expression . of affection, a gleam of 
happiness for an instant again flashed over his 
soûl ; but the sight of his hated rival at her 
side as quickly dissolved that momentary il- 
lusion, and the révulsion of feeling which he 
then experienced was more than he could en- 
dure. He ibrcibly made his way through the 
crowd, and long before the sounds of the 
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reiterated cheers had died away, dashing down 
a path which led to the wood^ he was lost in 
its solitude^ giving firee vent to the bittemess 
of his soûl. 

Evéry one surely must hâve experienced at 
some period or ôther of their lives the ahnost 
unbearable effect of such an exciting sceue 
as that at which Trevelyan had just been 
présent, when the mind is suffering from some 
secret sorrow. For each gay shout of enthu- 
siasm which strikes the ear^ then vibrâtes pain- 
fully on the heart, rousing it to a keener 
sensé of its own wretchedness. So it was with 
Trevdyan ; and, not having courafe again to 
expose himself to the trial, he wandered about 
alone tiU dinner-time, a prey to the most 
gloomy reflections. Every path, every road, 
every habitation, seemed totally deserted ; and 
had it not been for the faint sound of the dis- 
tant hilarity occasionaUy borne on the wind, 
and still more for the painfnl impression le£t 
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on his mind, the gay busy soene at whidi he 
had 80 lately been présent wonld haye. ap- 
peared to him as the mère phantasy of a dream. 
He did not enter the dining-room untU the 
Company had assembled, when he at onc^ took 
possession of the first vacant chair : and, chance 
placing him at a différent table firom that at 
which Theresa and Lord Herbert were seated, 
and where St. lyes presided, he avoided ail 
remarks on his sndden disappearanoe in the 
moming, the party being that day so large 
that it was not difficolt to avoid observation. 
More than once, at the beginning of dioner, 
Theresa hiil inquired after Trevelyan, for she 
felthim as a weight at her heart; but when 
relieved firom ail actual anxiety about him by 
heaiing that he was in the dining-room, her 
mind then retumed to the joyous scène in 
which she was engaged ; and when thus placed 
at the side of him to whom her whole sonl was 
devoted, and to whom she was consdous of 
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being the object of the most ardent admiration — 
was it wonderful ihat, before long, she again 
thought no more of her absent friend ? 

As soQn as the repast was over, Trevelyan 
had again recourse to his solitary walk» finding 
a strange sort of pleasnre in the nervous shiver 
which crept over his fîrame when exposed to the 
keen night air, as he felt. it to be in chilling uni- 
son with the misery of his heiurt. The latene3s 
of the hour at length wamed him to retum 
to the house. As he approached it, he be- 
held each window ghttering with the gay 
illumination within and without, and heard 
the sounds of music and dancing. Half 
ashamed of his sullenness^ he entered the 
ball-room, and, concealing himself amidfjj^e 
crowd of spectators, looked anxiously around 
for her whose image had never once that 
day been absent from his mind. But although 
he examined each set of dancers, still Theresa 
was no where to be seen. He crossed the 
ball-room, and entered the adjoining ^apart- 
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ment; near the door he suddenly discovered 
hér, and his sister at her side. He was nearly 
dose to them before he was aware of their 
vicinity ; and now, actually starded at the sight 
of the very person who had been the object of 
his eager search — ^hc stood fixed to the spot 
without cours^ either to advance or retire. 

Miss Trevelyan seemed in eamest conversa- 
tion with her companion, whose eyes were fixed 
on the ground, but whose conntcnance and de- 
meanour plaînly indicated agitation and èra- 
barrassment. Oh, how Trevelyan longed to 
read in her heart, and ascertain whether it 
was one feeling of compunction, of pity,^ for his 
sTiflFerings which then saddenedher lovely brow. 
SA their conversation continued, and at length 
Miss Trevelyan, speaking with increased ear- 
nestness, but in so low a voice that he could 
not catch the words, laid her hand on her 
young friend's arm. Theresa raised her head 
as if to reply, but as she then tumed her eyes 
towards Miss Trevelyan, they fell upon her 
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guardian. At the sight of him, she instantly 
averted her face^ and, thé next minute covering 
it with her hands she abruptly rose from her 
seat, and lefît the room. 

Miss Trevelyan, who had not observed her 
brother's entrance, and who was therefore 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden âight, 
immediately followed, leaving him bewildered 
by contending feelings ; at one minute resolv- 
ing to seek his ward, and demand the expia- 
nation of an émotion, which, in spite of him- 
self, had again revived his hopes ; at another, 
ahnost tempted, in the character of her guar- 
dian, to speak to Lord Herbert, and thus bring 
his own fate to a crisis. 

Above an hour elapsed, and still neither 
Theresa nor his sister appeared. Trevelyan at 
length returned to the ball-room, and, at the 
further end, seated in the recess of a window, 
he immediately distinguished the object of 
his anxious thoughts. Lord Herbert was at 
her side, and he seemed to be eamesUy ex- 

N 5 
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postulatbg with her, while Theresa's évident 
perturbation^ told but too plainly the subject 
of their. comrersation. Trevdyan felt that he 
now needed no fiirther explanation, and, hastily 
leaving the soene of gaiety, he took refuge in 
the solitude of his own room. 

Few of the performers in the entertainment, 
whieh was protracted to a late hour, appeared 
at breakfast next moming, and, on inquiring 

for his sister, Trevelyan was informed that 

• 

she was too unwell to leave her bed. He 
and Theresa did not meet till dinner-time, 
when not a word, not a look, was exehanged 
between them ; indeed, as if by mutual con- 
sent, they both seemed to avoid ail possibility 
of intercourse. Determined on concealing, 
if possible, the state of his mind, Trevelyan 
assumed a gaiety which he certainly did not 
feel, and, the better to play his self-imposed 
part, freely joined in the hilarity of ail around. 
More than once Theresa was startled by his 
unusually elevated voice and unnatural laughter; 
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fer such &lse spirits could nQt deoeive her, 
whatevec they might others^ as she was but 
too well aware both of their nature and cause. 
At each burst of forced merriment, a pang of 
remorse shot through her heart ; but still she 
had not courage to firee herself from the bon- 
dage of passion, and œase to torture one whom 
yet she loved with even more than a sister's 
tendemess. 

• The whole party that eyening declared them- 
selves to be too completely knocked up by the 
fatigues of the preceding day to attempt any 
active amusements. Some took to their books, 
over which they slumbered ; others yawned 
through the newspapers, or lounged in total 
idleness on the sofas. Trevelyan was, as usual, 
summoned by Lady Augusta to her father's 
whist-table, and Lord Herbert challenged The- 
resa at chess. The men were ail set in due 
order, and the game began, but, though the 
hands of both combatants shaded their brows 
in the attitude of deep calculation, it was 
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soon very évident that the game before tbens 
had ceased ta be tbe object of specalationv 
and tbat it was no longer to bis enemy^s King 
that Lord Herbert was offering check. His 
cyes were eagerly fixed on the varying counte- 
nanee of bis antagonist, as in uneonscious ab- 
straction, she hurriedthe monarch of theboard 
from place to place, with a degree of indeco- 
rons activity, which would bave made Phili- 
dor's hair stand on end. 

Sucb was the position of tbe game wben 
tbe wbist-party broke up, and one glance at 
tbe snpposed contending cbess-players sufficed 
to inform Trevelyan tbat bis doom was finally 
sealed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Farewell thou false fair, whom I will not upbraid, 
l 've loved thee too long to be loud when betrayed { 
Live rage in the bosom where triumph coûld reign, 
When I trusted thy smiles^ I was bappy, not vain ; 
My peace thou hast injured^ not wounded my pride. 
And affection as yet cannot learn to subside. 

Old Song, 

Miss Trevelyan was so much indisposed 
for some days after the birth-day festivities, 
as to be unable to leave her room, and her 
brother felt too well convinced that neithér 
of them coiild hâve any thing agreeable to 
eommunicate to the other, to run the risk 
of uselessly agitating her by seeking an inter- 
view. Hearing, however, at length that she 
was much better, he repaired one moming 
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to her apartment in order to make some 
arrangements with her respecting their retum 
home, the day on which they had fixed for 
leaving Trevelyan Casde being now nearly 
arrived. 

On opening the door Trevelyan started back, 
for the first object which met his eyes was 
Theresa — and Theresa alone! — She changed 
colour and seemed much embarrassed, but, 
afler a moment's silence, while still continuing 
to stoop over the table as if busily engaged 
folding up some letters, *^ Miss Trevelyan," 
said she, " is a great deal better to-day ; she 
is gone down to speak to Lady Augusta, but 
will, I dare say, be back direcdy/' 

Trevelyan stood for a minute at the door, 
irresolute what to do; but at last he entered 
and closed it after him. It was many a day 
since he and Theresa had been tête-à-tête ; 
many a day, indeed, since they had even 
spoken to each other, and the hearts of both 
beat nearly to suffocation. There was a dead 
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silence for some minutes. At length Theresa 
appearing in some degree to recover herself, 
although speaking with unusual hurry, said. 
" Treevy is gone, I believe, to ask Lord 
Launceston to alter a frank which he has by 
mistake dated for the second, to-day being the 
third of April. 

" The third of April," repeated Trevelyan 
with quickness; " true, true, so it is," and 
there was again a pause. 

" Theresa !" said he at length in an agitated 
tone, " are you aware of what event this day 
is the anniversary?" 

" No," she repUed, somewhat astonished at 
his question, " I did not know that the third 
of April was marked by any particular cir- 
cumstance." 

And she spoke truly, for to poor Theresa, 
who was the solitary child of sin and shame, 
the anniversary of her birth had hitherto been 
a blank in the calendar. Her natal day had 
never been marked to her as one of joy and 
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congratulation; she had never been the happy 
heroine of a little yearly fête^ had never on 
that day received a gratefid mother's blessing. 

It is youT birthday, Theresa," continued 
Trevelyan; *^ you are now eighteen, y ou are 
of âge— released from my control," he added 
with a bitter smile. 

Theresa's colour went and came^ and her 
eyes filled with tears; Trevelyan for an in- 
stant fixed his upon her^ but she did not 
speak, and he was again silent. It needed 
not words however to prove that the same 
feelings at that moment occupied them both, 
for it was évident that the thoughts of each 
had instandy reverted to that day when, a 
year before, Theresa had first been informed of 
her father's wishes and dispositions respecting 
her, and that they both also well remembered 
with what différent feeUngs they had then 
dwelt on the last clause in his will. That clause, 
which seemed almost to bestow upon Trevelyan 
a right to claim her as his own, in the sacred 
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character of a husband ; that clause, to which 
she had then Hstened in such unsuspecting 
ignorance of ail the pangs which it might entail 
either on herself or her guardian. 

Theresa walked hastily to the window to 
conceal her émotion, while Trevelyan, heaving 
a deep-drawn sigh, leaned his head against 
the mantel-piece. He felt as if he must now 
at length break silence and at once confess 
the feelings of his bnrsting heart. But, alas ! 
what coidd he expect to hear in retum, ex- 
cept that of which he was already but too 
certain î And why, therefore, whîle exposed 
to the unfeeling observation of many, add to 
the already misérable constraint of their in- 
terconrseby an useless disdosure, which might 
hasten, but apparently could not now alter, 
the fete of either? 

Thèse considérations made him therefore ré- 
solve on still perseveringfora time in that reserve 
to which he had hitherto, on principle, adhered. 
He again tumed towardsTheresa, who stoodgaz- 
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ing vacantly £rom the window in évident dread 
of encountering hk eyes. ^' .1 suppose you are 
awere/' he continued, ^^ that we propose 
leaving this the day after to-morrow ? I 
trusted to my sister for informing you. Woidd 
to heaven we had never corne !" he added with 
yehemence. " For her sake I mean — for 9hey 
at ail events> has not benefited by the expé- 
dition ; her health is not equal to the fatiguing 
life of gaiety which is hère led^ and it is 
therefore on her account that I do not wish 
to prolong our stay.*' 

Theresa signified^ by an acquiescing motion 
of her head, that she was content with the 
arrangement ; but Trevelyan saw big tears 
following each other down her cheeks. Were 
they for his rival ? Were they tears of con- 
trition for ail the misery she was inflicting on 
himself ? Some minutes elapsed, stiJl those 
' tears continued to flow : at last she coveredher 
face with her hands, and Trevelyan heard her 
endeavouring^ but in vain^ to stifle her sobs. 
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Oh ! how ardently did he then long to invite 
her back to that fearless cfonfidence which had 
once been his happiness — ^to that fiill relianoe 
on his affection which had seemed once 
to constitute her's ! Trevelyan left his place 
and approached Theresa, but before he 
had reached her side the image of Lord 
Herbert seemed to rush between them^ and 
that image so adored by the one^ so hated 
by the other^ dosed the hearts and lips of 
both. 

Just then Miss Trevelyan entered, and 
Theresa, taking advantage of the supposed 
private business which had brought Colonel 
Trevelyan to his sister's apartment^ hastily 
brushed away her tears^ and darting towards 
the door left them togethen Miss Trevelyan 
immediately perceived that something painful 
had occurred ; she kindly took her brother's 
hand^ and gave him ail the comfort in her 
power, bidding him trust to the effects of 
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Beparation, and to the probably transient nature 
of Lord Herbert's ùaicy for his ward ; for she 
was, she said^ convineed that he was not what 
is called a marrying man ; that he could, 
therefore, hâve no object in pnrsning the 
aoquaintance^ and that, when once Theresa had 
left Trevelyan Casde, there was Httle chance of 
their ever agam coming in each other's way. 
She concluded^ therefore, by proposing an 
immédiate departure, declaring herself to be 
now quite eqiuJ to the joumey, and urging that 
they shoidd keep to their first intended day for 
setting out. 

That day at last, to Trevelyan's inexpressible 
relief, arrived ; he anxiously watched the loyers 
in order to ascertain the state of their feelings, 
and to form some idea of the degree of 
understanding which existed between them. 
Not a word was exchanged at parting, but that 
silence spoke volumes, and only confirmed his 
fears as to their mutual intelligence. 
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The gay St. Ives had many a mysterious, 
significant joke with Theresa on taking leave 
of her, and expressed nnfeigned regret at the 
departure of his cousins. Lord Launceston 
trusted that before long he should hâve the 
honour of another visit firom those so nearly 
related to him ; and the Lady Auguste, re- 
laîdng somewhat from her usual coldness and 
formality, shook Miss Trevelyan cordiallyby 
the hand^ and in a most flattering manner 
invited her cousin Frederick to visit tbem 
without delay in town, as she and her father 
were, before long, to take up their résidence in 
Cavendish Square for the season. Trevelyan, 
having signified his intention of travelling 
outside, his sister and Theresa entered the 
carriage, and they drove off amid the kissing 
of hands and waving of hats of the party 
assembled on the steps of the house. 

How différent did the joumey now appear, 
when retracing the same road, from what it 
had been but a few weeks before, when they 
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had gaUy travelled it together in hope and 
cordiality ! Theresa, pretending to be entirely 
engrossed by a novel which she had borrowed 
for the joumey, seldom took her eyes from 
the page before ber, except to stare vacantly 
ont of the oaniage-windoW) when an occasional 
tear, which she hastily wiped away, stole dovm 
her cheek. Miss Trevelyan, on her part, 
suffering in body.and depressed in spirits^ was 
as little disposed for conversation as her com- 
panion, so that mile after mile was now 
travelled by lliem in unbroken silence. During 
the three melancholy days which their jonmey 
lasted, Trevelyan, after much^ torturing rumi- 
nation on the subject, resolved at last on 
brin^ng bis fate to a crisis as soon as they 
shoTild arrive at Richmond by seeking that 
full explanation of Theresa's sentiments which 
he had hitherto so careftdly avoided. But 
as hé drove up to what had so lately been 
to him such a happy home^ and thought on 
the trial whieh probably there awaited him, 
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his courage once more gave way, and fear and 
d(mbt got the better of ail his 'resolutions. 
The very sight of those well-known scènes, 
now again newly dressed in the first firesh 
gTjeen of spring, helped to divert him from 
his purpose. Was it possible that, when ail 
around was stiU so bright, so placid, so lovely, 
the moral world within could be so totally 
changed ? Might it not ail be some dreadful 
phantasy of his brain, firom which, when 
restored to what had hitherto been to him an 
earthly paradise, he should again awaken and 
find the happiness he had* lefb ? 

When the carriage stopped, Trevelyan, still 
half-bewildered by thèse contending feelings, 
sprang from it in order to assist his corn- 
panions to alight. One glance in Theresa^s 
countenance, however, as she darted past him, 
sufficed to recall his sensés to the sad reaUty 
of his situation ; for this retum to her home 
had evidently affected her not less than him- 
self. She hurried into the house, equally 
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regardless of ihe joyous welcome of little 
Oscar^ and^the smiling obeisances of the ser- 
vants— and, hastening up stairs, took immé- 
diate refuge fix)m obsenration in the solitude 
of her own room. Trevelyan was now finally 
resolved. He paced the garden for some 
time in abstracted agitation, and then, his 
heart and head both throbbing with nervous 
agitation, he repaired to his own apartment, 
and there wrote the following letter to 
Theresa : — . 

^^ It is vain any longer to make a secret of 
the State of my mind. Indeed, I fear your 
own heart must now but too well assist you 
in reading mine. I wiU no longer eonceal 
from you that I hâve long loved you — ^not as 
a father — net as a guardian— -but as the most 
passionate, devoted of lovers. Honour has 
restrained me fîrom sooner making this décla- 
ration, and now, I fear, it comes too late. But 
surely it did not require words to make you 
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aware of the dévotion of my heart ? Perhaps I 
was wrong— vain— led away and deceived by 
my wishes ; but at one time I could not help 
indulging in the blessed hope of a return* 
You were once kind to me, Theresa — ^you once 
oonfided in me ; but now ail is changed, and 
we seem to bave become total strangera to 
each other. 

** There is no use, bowever, in upbraiding 
or reeuiring to the past. You hâve now my 
fete, my very existence, in your hands. If 
still it were possible that my jealous fancy 
co^d hâve deceiTcd me to my présent misery 

— ^if still your affections should be Oh ! 

answer me, Theresa — one word, and I am the 
happiest of beings ) one word, and my hps are 
dosed for ever, never again to pain you by 
the avowal of feelings which you cannot re- 
tum." 

With a trembling hand Trevelyan sealed and 
directed this note ; then linging for the ser- 

VOL. I. G 
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Tant he bade him take it directly to Miss 
Howard. When the door was shut, and that 
he heard his- messenger's footsteps on the 
stairs^ leading to Theresa's apartment, a cold 
sweat bedewed his forehead. It seemed to 
him as if he was thus hastening his fate — > 
volunt^rily pliinging himself into despair.—- 
In violent nervous agitation he paced his room, 
counting every minute, hstening to every 
Sound, and more than once he hurried to the 
door, faneying he heard some one approaching. 
An hour elapsed, and still no answer came. 
-I— Herang the bellwith increased perturbation, 
and desired that Miss Howard's maid might 
go to her and inquire whether she had any 
ktter for him. There was another long inter- 
val. — ^At length he heard a gentie knock at 
his door — ^he conduded it was the maid 
bringing him the long-wished for, but dreaded, 
reply, and he bade her enter. — The door slow- 
ly opened — and Theresa herself appeared.— • 
Her face at once told him his fate — she was 
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deadly pale, and her eyes were red with 
weeping. She rushed up to him, and falling 
on her knees by the couch into which.he had 
sunk, she buried her jTace in her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. 

Mueh as TVevelyan had anticipated the end 
of ail his hopes ; fully prepared, as he thought 
he was, for the truth, yet the blow stunned 
him, and he stared wildly at her, unable to 
speak or more ! They thus remained for a mi- 
nute in total silence. At length holding ont 
a letter towards Trevelyan, " This will explain 
ail to you," said Theresa, in a faltering voicc> 
and then clasping her hands in an agony of 
grief and remorse, ^^ Oh, forgive me ! forgive 
me !" she exclaimed, " for being the involmi* 
tary cause of sufferings which, believe me, are 
not greater than my own." 

Still Trevelyan did not speak, and he averted 

« 

his face to conceal the tears which bitter disap* 
pointment wrung from his manly heart. At 
length, making an effort to subdue his agita* 
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tion, *and taking her hand, as if in token of 
pardon, while he endeavoured to raise her from 
the ground, " I understand you, Theresa," 
said he, in low broke n voiee; " so leavc 
me— for God's sake leave me — ^in a short time 
I shall be better— I will then speak to you — 
but now, I cannot/' and he again convulsively 
pressed her hand. 

Theresa rose to obey him, but the sight of 
his affliction quite overpowered her, and she 
still rem^ned as if spell-bound at his side, 
feeling at tbat minute as if she could hâve 
renounced Lord Herbert and ail her most ro- 
mantic visions of feUeity to make Trevelyan 
happy* Again he stanmiered out his entreaties 
to be lefît alone, and at last, conscience-stricken, 
tom by contending feeUngs, she eomplied with 
his request, and retuimed to her own apart- 
ment. 

When there, her sufferings were in truth fiilly 
equal to those of her guardian, for they were 
sharpened by remorse* She felt that she had 
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wounded and deceived one from whom she had 
received every kindness, whose heart was de- 
voted to her^ and on whose steady affection 
through good report and evil report she might 
ever hâve relied. 

In the violence of her remorse, and the vir- 
tuous zeal of the moment, Theresa again fan- 
cied that she had come to the resolution of giv- 
ing up her own happiness in order to secure 
that of her guardian ; and, with a flushed cheek 
and throbbing heart, she actually rose firom her 
seat in order to complète the sacrifice, by the 
volxmtary renunciation of Lord Herbert. But 
ère she had reached the door, his image rushed 
to her imagination, and with it retumed ail 
those enthusiastic'feelings of love and admira» 
tion with which he had inspired her. Little in- 
deed did Theresa know her own weakness, 
when even contemplating the possibility of 
such self-devotion ; httle was she aware of the 
overpowering influence of passion on a mind so 
undisciplined as hers. 
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In about an hour another packet was 
brought her from Trevelyan ; on breaking the 
fteal she found that it contained the letter, which 
she had at their récent interview put into his 
hands. That letter was^ as may be supposed, 
from Lord Herbert^ being the passionate dé- 
claration of love and constancy, by which he 
had, on the momingof Theresa's departure from 
IVevelyan Castle, confirmed his former profes- 
sions of dévotion, and her own rapturous ex* 
pectations ; at the end of the letter she had 
herself added thèse few words addressed to 
Trevelyan, " I hâve referred him to my 
guardian for ^ final answer/' 

After having again and again feasted her 
eyes on the adored characters iii this letter of 
her lover's, though every word they formed 
was already known by heart, and every 
sentiment those words expressed engraven on 
her soûl \ Theresa, with a passionate sigh^ 
was retuming it to the envelope, when some 
writing within, which she had not before ob-^ 
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served, caught her eye. It was evidently that of 
her guardian, but so changed, it was with diffi> 
culty that she deciphered the words, which 

« 

were as follows: 

" Let your mind be at rest ; trust to me, I 
wiU do ail in my power to secure your happi- 
ness. I intend immediately to leave home for- 
a short time, therefore do not let any répug- 
nance at the idea of meeting me, when in 
my présent agitated state of feehng, prevent 
you firom joining my sister as usual. She 
knows ail, for I thought you might wish to 
be spared the pain of informing her of what 
has passed between us. You may therefore 
speak to her on the subject, or not, as you 
Uke best. F. T." 

" Excellent ! générons Trevelyan," exclaimed 

» 

Theresa, as she read thèse words, and again ail 
her self-upbraidings and doubts returned 5 but 
need it be added, that love — ^all-powerful lovci^ 
again interposed, and finally triumphed. 
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Theresa delayed leaving her own apartment 
as long as possible^ but, being at length in- 
fonned that dinner was ready^ and knowing that 
Miss Trevelyan was now alone^ she felt obliged 
€o join her. She entered the room with the 
feelings of a eriminal, not daring even to look 
towards her firiend ; and never since that day on 
which Theresa had first been received under 
her hospitable roof, had theh* tête-à-tête repast 
been eaten in such comfortless silence. 

When at last Theresa ventured to raise her 
eyes towards her dear Treevy, the sight of 
her's, red and heavy with récent tears, gave a 
fresh pang to her heart, for she could well 
guess at their cause, and again took herself 
to task for thus affiicting ail those who had 
been most kind to her. The instant dinner 
was over the friends separated (not a word 
having passed between them with référence to 
that subject which filled both their minds,) and 
Theresa hastily escaped to the garden^ hoping 
that the fresh air might compose her nerves 
and cool her aching head. Bnt there every 
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object which she saw breught to her recollée- 
tion some tndt of her guardiaa's kindnes,, 
and again renewed the struggle between love 
and gratitude ; for her mind recurred to those 
peaoeful evenings when^ a few months back^ 
before a stronger feeling had taken posses- 
sion of her sonlj she in happiness and con- 
tentment had wanderèd with her two friends 
on the lovely Thames, marking with pleasure 
retuming cheerfiilness on Miss Trevelyan's 
countenance — ^that maoh-loved countenance, 
now again saddened, and by her means ! 
She remembered too (and now full well under- 
stood) each trait of devoted affection on the 
part of Trevelyan ; the expression of his 
eyes; when fixed upon her while she sang his 
favourite songs, or when, in mock contention, 
they had gaily argued some disputed point. 
But then another actor in the scène rose to 

m 

her imagination. The imknown boatman !— he 
who, from that moment when he first heard 
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her voice^ and through the twilight caught a 
glimpse of her features, had sought her with 
8uch flattering persévérance. 

For it was not chance that, day after 
day, directed his little shallop beneath their 
garden-wall ; it was not chance that bronght 
him to Sir Henry Williams's, to the bail, 
and, finally, to Trevelyan Castle. And much 
more than aU this, would his enterprismg 
passion hâve attempted to win the valued 
prize, had he not seen that she was under 
the guardianship of à sentinel whose jealous 
vigilance would hâve taken quick alarm at 
any open prématuré attack, and with whom 
therefor^ it was necessary to be cautions ? 

How resist such dévotion ? proceeding too 
from one gifted by nature with every attrac- 
tion calculated to tum a young head. Thus 
the rêverie, of which the kind, the gener- 
ous Trevelyan had been the origmal object 
had soon Lord Herbert alone for its hero, 
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and terminated in djl those vague^ rapturous 
anticipations of perfect happiness, into which 
the young are ever deceivçd by passion. 
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